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17 ING G's “COLLEGE, London. GEN ER AL! 
INSTRUC TION in the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The 
CLASSES in this Department (the object of wales h is to provide 
athoroughly practical education for those w re afterwards 
to be engaged in the business pursnits wh active life ») will OPEN 
on TUESDAY, the Ist of OC CTOBER n 
This Department provides also (in addition to the general 
course) a complete system of Elementary Instruction in Engi- 
peering and Architecture 
Detailed ae on may be obtained of t! ve Secretary. 
__duly 31, 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D. Prineipal. 


ATIONAL TESTI MONIAL to _ ROW- 
LAND HILL, Author of the Penny Post 
Under the Management of the City of he omy Mercantile 
Committee on Postage. 

sIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., C hairman and Treasurer. 

The Committee enzaged in this undertaking beg to intimate 
tothe several Provincial Committees and others, who are 
co-operating with them, that it is their wish to close the Sub- 
scriptions early in the ensuing month of September. 

To those who have not yet contributed, the Committee again 
appeal for their subscriptions, in the confident expectation that 
few would wish the opportunity of rewarding the author of a 
plan which has conferred such great social, moral, and com- 
wercial benefits on the country, to pass by without their having 

n part in it. 
Hinen the Collection is completed. the mode in which the 
amount raised ix to be presented to Mr. Hill will be determined 
and made known to the public. 

Subscriptions may be paid through any of the London Banks, 
or remitted by Post-Office Orders, Stamps or otherwise, to the 
Secretary, Mr. George Wansey, Solicitor, No. 3, Lothbury, 





London. _ 
@CGHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, Sono-sQuaRg. Mr. i 44/04 late of 





Trinity Hall, C: ambridge, Author of * Stenography for Schools, 
ke., respectfully states that he forwards the views Jot Principals 
of Schools, Families, Clergymen, ‘Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
changes they may contemp! ates also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tic and Clerical Property.—} Hinton, who has resided many 

ears on the Continent, can greed superior English and 
oo i Governesses, with good references. Letters, the only 
pals, mast be free. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTUGATEH’S ROOMS. 


By Mr. HENRY. fou yaaa’ TE, at bis Rooms, 22, spot street, 
August 19, and following . 
ISCE LLAN EOQUS COLLE CTION of 
BOOKS, including a Portion of the LIBRARY of a 
GENTLEMAN, removed from the Country, consisting of Valu- 
able Works in } Natural History. Botany, usbandry, Mathema- 
ties, Arts and Scie > General History, Voyages and Travels, 
Divinity, Biozraphy, General Literature ; also an extensive 
assortment of BOOKS io QUIRES and BOARDS, comprisin; 
upwards of Twelve Thousand (assorted) of Kidd's Popular and 
Interesting Publications, a variety of Modern Periodicals and 
Magazines, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGY, &e. 
Mr. L. A. is =" will SELL, at bis House, 125, Flect-street, on 
NDAY, 19th, and four following da 
CURIOUS COLLECTION of FOREIGN 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, Early Printed Bibles, Works 
relating to the Council of Trent, Liturgies, &e. 


MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL. Bt his Ho Ho mee, 125, Fleet-street, on 
t , h, 
ITA SANCTORUM, a beautiful MS. on 
vellum, yellow morocco 0260) — Epitres de St. John, a 
beautiful MS. on vellum, with drawings, written by Johanne 
de Vigney for the Queen of Navarre, with her Arms, red mor. 
1326)—Professional Service for Canterbury and York, and also 
for the use of Sion House, set to Music. MS. on vellum (1400) — 
Joannis Evangelium, MS. on vellum (1230)—Robinson’s Anno- 
tations on the New Testament, an original MS.,. never pablished, 
4 2 vols.—Papers relating to the Earl of Kiidare’s Irish Pr 
perty ‘The Albemarle Family—Petition of Old John Uncas and 
fohiagan indians—Autograph Letters, Deeds, &c. 


ENGRAVINGS, 500 SHEETS OF INDIA PAPER, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on MONDAY, August 26, 
COLLECTION cof MODERN ENGRAV- 
INGS, 500 Sheets of India Paper, &c. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
and Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Faiatiogs, — Mate- 
tials, Articles of Taste or V irth, Fancy Goods, &c. 
ency for any description of Manufactured ‘Goods “solicited. 
ann ensignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
The aa satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
OY Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


























ECORAT IONS 'FOR ROOMS, 


in every 
io ariety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
MINE process, are painted only by W. B. SIMPSON, 


House Painter and Dec orator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 

quare. By this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 

the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 

— washing over and over again with soap and water, as 

ie ly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
nt colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
*aper, and may be sent to all parts of the country. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


SCHOOL EDITION 
THe 





In 2 thick vols. bound; together: or separa 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
earliest period to 1745—46, contained i in 
os A An gh a 
y SIR WALTER SCOTT, B 
Edinburgh ; Houlston & Giseeen, London, 


TALES 
R, Cadell, 


HEAP NEW and SECOND- HAND BOOKS. | 

/ —Just published, E. & J. HOWARD'S select CATALOGUE 

of Valuable and Useful BOOKS in DIVINITY, GENE! 

HISTORY, the FINE ARTS, &c. at very reduced prices, may 

he had gratis on application, or forwarded to a!l parts of the 

Jnited Kingdom postage free. 33, Gray's Inn-lane, nearly 
opposite Gray's Inn-gate. 


YHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 82, 


will be published in a few days. 









. Contents. 

Railroad peered and Improvement. 
Conings 

Prize. c omedy and Prize Committee. 
Cc ollisions at 
Tithes. 7 
Beaumarchais and Sophie Arnault. 
Charles James, Bishop of London. 
With other Papers. 


Samuel Clarke. 13, Pall Mall East. 
WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 
PUBLISHED BY 
WM. S. ORR & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


P4x TONS MAGAZINE of BOTANY, in 


10 vols. royal 8vo. price 13/. 10s. half-bound penne. ond 
containing upwards of 450 Illustrations of the most beautifal 
Flowering Plants introduced during the last ten roars: beauti- 
fully coloured. after the finest specimens; with their Botanical 
Descriptions, Natural History, and Directions for their Cul- 
tivation. 


UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM ; medium 
8vo. price 18s.; or with Landseer’s Etchi ngs, price 25s. 
cieth lettered. Translated — the best Five nch Edition, and 
ught down tothe present s of science 
Tee I1AMMALIA, BIRDS, Anny REPTILES, hy Mr. E. Blyth. 
The FISHES, by the late Mr. Mudie. 
The MOLLUSCA, by George Johnson, M.D. 
The CRUSTACEA and INSECTS, by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. 
HITE’S NATURAL HISTORY and) 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE, Price 5s. 6d. cloth 
lettered. With Notes by Mr. EDWARD ) BLYTH, a Map of the 
Locality, beautifully engraved on Steel, and an interesting 
account of the present state of re written during a visit 
to Selborne, in 1836, by Mr. MUDIE. 
_London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, rein Paternoster-row. 
WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. S. ORR AND CO, 


REECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 

and HISTORICAL. By CHRISTOPHER. WORDs- 

WORTII. D.D., Head Master, Harrow. Price a Guinea anda 
Half, cloth lettered. 


YRAITS and STORIES of the 
PEASANTRY 

By WILLIAM CARLETON. 

troduction, Illustrative Notes, 

Wood and Steel. 


fein 


MPP 








IRISH 


With an Autobiographical In- 
and Graphic Illustrations on 
In 2 vols. med.8vo. Price 26s. cloth lettered. 


It. 
ICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, from 
the Establishment of the Franks i in Gaul, to the Period of 
ee French Revolution. By G. BUSSEY, and THOMAS 
GASPEY. Enriched with 400 Designs on Wood, by Jules David. 
2 vols. super-royal 8vo. price — s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


The text revised from 
Ussays on Shakspere’s Genius, by BAR 
troductory R 
with beauti 
Meadows. 


at p 4 cane ies. Memoir and 
RY CORNWAL. L. In- 
emarksoneach Seog 2 some distinguished Writers, 
ful characteristic signs on Wood, by Kenny 
n 3vols. imperial ~ price 3, 3s. cloth. 


RELAND BEFORE. AND AFTER THE 
By ie MONTGOMERY MARTINGE Esq. 

Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON HORTICULTURE, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Wx. S. ORR & CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


“In Floriculture, preparations ations for Spas in the Summer 
must iE BLO in the month of Augu 
HE FLOWER.-GA ARDEN : 3, containing Direc- 
tions for laying out Garden Grounds in the various styles, 
a Calendar of Work to be done every month in the Flower- 
Garden, and copious List “~, choice Flowering Plants, with their 
height, colour, and time of flowering, sy Directions for their 
Cultivation. Coloured plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; 
and 7s. without plates. 








Il. 

THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE, with 
selections of the most choice Engle dilomering Plants, with 
Directions for their Cultivation. ARLES M‘INTOSH, 
C.P.C.S.H. With 18 plates, BE price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt 
edges; without plates, price ~ “4 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, including 
Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit. “ selected Lists of the 
best varieties, with their synonyms. Bye HARLES M‘INTOSH, 

-S.H. With 18 plates, beautifully coloured, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges; without eiates, . 6d. 


EVERY LADY HER own FLOWER-GARDENER, 
instructing ladies how the mind may be adorned, and their 
bodily health improved by attending to their own Flower-Gar- 
den. By LOUISA JOH ro Price 2s. cloth. 

In the press, 

HORTUS DIETETICA ; = Historical and Botanical 
account of Edible V for their cultiva- 
Ges. storing, and preparing for the Table. By JAMES MAIN, 


he. 














\P 





_ Now ready, Fifth Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL Goring © VISIT to 


her UNCLE in ENGLAND. Arranged for every Day in 
the Year. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IVE 


w ready, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols, avo. 
4 from Materials furnished a 


of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 
orp Expon's FAMILY: 
with his CORRESPO! ee .E, a kXttend TE BOOK, 
By HO ACE TWISS. Esq » QC, 
ohn one ay, Albemarle: street. a 
i Bt it is published, in demy 8vo. price 12s. 
E°. OT EN; or, Traces of Travel brought 
* FROM THE RAST.’ 
. = John Ollivier, Publisher. 59, Pall Mall. 


NEW WORK ON ST. LUCIA. 
On Friday next, August 23rd, in 8vo. with Map. 12+. cloth, 
UCIA: HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, 
‘3 * and DESCRIPTIVE. By HENRY H, BREEN, Esq. 


Thistoge Ls a Resident in the Island. 
: Longman, Brown, Green, & L 
Just published, 

Second Edition, revised, with Introductory Comments upon 
certain Criticisms that have appeared on the Work, 

In 2 volumes, post 8vo. with 8 Portraits, 

A NEW 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE; 
KJ containing Critical Essays, and Biographical Sketches of 
Literary and other pmpncet < *haracters of the nt Time. 
ted by R. H. HORNE, Esq 
__London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
FANNY KEMBLE’S POEMS. 























| 
This day, bequtifuliy printed in regal ie pane. peice | 3s. 6d.; or in 


ant covers wit gilt ANNI 
OEMS. ‘By Mrs, FRANCES ANNE BUTLER 
(late Miss Fanny Kemble). 
“ There is a masculine strength and vigour in her verses. The 
poems are lyrical, descriptive, and didactic, with some few son- 
Bete, all alike distinguished by an earnestness of purpose and 
energy of style.”’—Atheneu 
See also the Literary Gazette, 
London: H. Washbourne, 18, = Bsidge-street, Blackfriars. 


Just published, Second Series. fea. 8vo. pp. 450, cloth lettered, 
e 6s. 
RITICISMS A RT. 








on 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT. Edited by HIS SON. By ~ 
Catalogues of the Princionl Picture Galleries of England, in- 
cluding the Duke of Sutherland's, the Marquis yA Lansdowne’ s, 
Lord Francis Egerton’s, Sir Robert Peel's, ‘tke. & 


“ Hazlitt’s writings on Art are superior to Ay ‘of any other 
English critic of our time.""— Naval and Military Gazette. 
C. Templeman, removed from Regent-street, to6, Great Port~ 
land-street. 
Just published, in 1 volume, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
ACHRYMA: ECCLESLA’: The ban tae 
Reformed Church and ber Clergy in the 
Destitution and Setering during the Great Revel ion in 


Seventeenth Costary. 
By the GEORGE WYATT, L.L.B. FS.A. 
Lateof st. Jobn' s College Cambridge, and Rector of Burghwallis, 


Done: 
London: W. J. Cleaver. Baker-sirect, Portman-square. 


METEOROLOGY. 
This day is published, in large folio, 
wetmtion ~~ * ha Be Bane: neha ~~ GLASGOW, 


Exmprting “the ‘PHENOMENA and RE- 
LATIONS of the chief arwqsensrical CHANGES 

from gene 21, 1843, to June 21. m the REGIS- 

TERS of ithe OBSERVATORY, with — 1 "7 Notices. 
J. P. NIC 1 L.L.D., Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 


ine 
shy of London : Wm. Allan, 18, Warwick- 


asgow: 7} "Stuart & Co. 
square, Paternoster-row 
* Only a few copies remain on sale, 16s. each. 
With the Approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. 
COMPLETION OF THE ZOOLOGY OF THE BEAGLE, 
Just completed, in 5 vols. boned § in cloth, or in palf-meresee or 
russia, at a small addition to the pri 
HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE ‘of H.MS. 
BEAGLE, under the Command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
during the Years 1832 and 1836. 
Edited sad [superiniended by CHARLES PARwit, M.A, 
F.R G,S., Naturalist to the Expedition. 
Comprising highly- finished representations of the most novel 
and interesting objects in Natural History, collect 
Voyage of the Beagle, with descriptive letter-press, and an 
account of the bobits, —~ ranges. 
tents of the Volume: 
POs. MAMMALIA, by Richard ‘Owen, Esq. F.R.S. Plain 


plates. 1. 
MAMMALIA aby R. Vi cterhegen, Boe, Coloured, 2/. 2s. 
BIRDS, by John Gould, L— ps L’S. Coloured, 3/. 
FISH, by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. F.R.S. | Plain plates, 


REPT ILES, by Thomas Bell, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. Plain plates 


Eack >. a is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 
EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS made 
qa the VOYAGE of the BEAGLE, in Three Parts. 
By ARLES DARWIN, wa VES V.P.G.8. 
st publish 1 vol ice 15s. cloth, 
Part 1. ON stiteh ‘Uhe's —y Dis RIBUTION of CORAL 











CIFIC OCEANS. wit eof 
the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope and of part 
Australia). 

blication 


Part 3, ON the oul BEy's of of SOUT TH "AMERICA. 
. London Co, 65, Cornhill 


Part 2. ON th VOLCANIC ISLANDS of the ATLANTIC a 
ae PAI ‘Together with a brief 


. 
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Now ready, dem 
Plates, price 
matured and detailed Exposition. of 

[HE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM of MUSICAL 

NOTATION: a New Method of writing Music. 
By ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’s-hall-court. _ 
Now ready, Part 4, imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
EAUTIES of the OPERA and BALLET. 
Engraved by Mr. CHARLES HEATH, from Drawings by 
the first Artists. — : i ; 
No. 4 contains The Devil on Two Sticks; with 
Portrait of Fanny Exssier, beautifully engraved. 
No. 3, Norma; with Portrait of G. Grist. 
No. 2, Barber of Seville; with Portrait of PEr- 

SIANI. 

No. 1, La Giselle ; with Portrait of CantoTTa 

Grist. D. Bogue. 86, Fleet-street. 

This day is published, 


d 
THE PSALMIST. By Vincent Nove to, 
Es 


q- : 

The SEpaRATE Vocat Parts, viz., Treble, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass. In 4 volumes, small 8vo. bound in roan em- 
bossed, gilt edges, flexible backs, price 4s. each. 80, 

1. The Psalmist, with the Instrumental Accom- 
paniment, 4to. in 1 vol. half-bound morocco, 24s. ; or in 4 parts, 
cloth, 5s. each. : e 

2. The Psalmist.—The Vocal Score, in oblong 
8vo. in 1 vol. bound in roan, 9s.; orin 9 numbers, Is. each. — 

3. Hymns, adapted to every Tune in the Psalmist, 

rice ls. 

2 London : J. A. Novello, Dean-street. Soho; Longman & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Music and Booksellers. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

Just published, under the Sanction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, = a 

HE CLASS SINGING BOOK, for Scuoors 
and Famiuiges. By poun 7p anes, Esq. 


4to. illustrated with 5 longs. Lithographic 
alf-a-Crown, the Second Edition, being a 











Containing Exercises, Trios, Rounds, Quartetts, 
&c. Octavo, cloth boards, 4s. 


$0, 

The Sones and other short Pieces, adapted to 
Music, in Parts I. and II. of the CLass Sincine Book, Price 
Threepence. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. Of whom may be had, 

The Class Singing Book, Part I., and the Eight 
Music Tables therein referred to. 

Just published. 12mo. price Is 


ONSTIPATION DESTROYED, or Exposi- 
tion of a NATURAL, simple, agreeable and infallible 
MEANS, not only of OVERCOMING, but also of completely 
destroying habitual Constipation, without using either purga- 
tives, or any artificial means whatever, (discovery recently made 
in France by M. Warton), followed by numerous certificates 


from eminent physicians and other persons of distinction. Free 





by the post, Is. 6d.—Soid by James Youens & Co. Tea-dealers, 
ra — i London; and by all Booksellers in the United 
ingdom. 





GOVERNMENT BILL OF MEDICAL REFORM. 

HE MEDICAL TIMES of to-pay (72 
J quarto columns for 5d.) ins a verbatim Report of 
Sir James Graham's Bill; with Lectures by Mr. Guthrie, Sir 
B. Brodie, Dr. C. J. B. Williams, F.R.S., with about twenty 
Original Communications from _M. Amussat, Dr. Waters, Mr. 
. Allnat, Dr. De Beaumont, Dr. Borrett, 
nge, &c. Price 5d. ; Stamped, 6d.—Office (late Lancet 
ffice), Essex-street, Strand. 


Price Sixpence, free by post SevEN PENCE, 


Che Lancet, 


Of Saturday last, August 10, contains :— 

A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, de- 
livered during the WINTER SESSION 1844 in the Univer- 
sity of Giessen, ay EBOF OR LIEBIG :—Ammonia. 

On Gonorrheeal Orchitis, and its Treatment by Narcotics, by 


liobn Gay, q 

A Case of Hydro Pneumo-Thorax, with Tuberculous Perfora- 

tion, by W. F. Barlow, Esq. 

Death from Injury to the Spinal Cord during Suicidal Suspen- 
sion, by Campbell De Morgan, Esq. 

On ip Comparative Medicinal Effects of the Salts of Iron, by 


. H. Powell, M.B. 
On the Use of Alkalies in Consumption, by Dr. J. S. Campbell. 
Contes of the Arytenoid Cartilages occasioning Death, by M. 
ea, Esq. 
On the Functions of the Spinal Column. 


Sick-Rooms, by J. H. Perry, Esq. 
Calculus of the Bladder treated by Electricity, by W. Maclure, 








sq. 

On the Possibility of Supporting Life on a Vegetable Diet, b 

On the Use of the 8 “te : Infants, b a =A 

in the Use of the Stomach-pump in Infants, r. Thompson. 

On the Preservation of the Ergot of Rye, by ‘i Rawle, Esq. 

CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, AND MATERIA MEDICA:— 

On the Inorganic Constituents of Plants, by Drs. H. Will and 
R. Fresenius. 

The New Medical Reform Bill. 

General Meeting of the Medical Protection Assembly, 

Medical Institutions in Germany. 

Homicidal Mania. 

HOsPt FAL eettyahs P 

jvuy's Hosp1taL.—Pleuro-Pneumonia. Re ks. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS :— i 
The Medical Reform Bill. 

Mepicat Prorection AssemBLY.—Meeting of the Committee 
on Sir James Graham's Medical Reform Bill. 

Meeting of the British Medical Association. 

TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the PROVIN- 
CIAL MEDICAL and SURGICAL ASSOCIATION, held at 
NORTHAMPTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON :— 

Questions Proposed in the Examination for the Degree of 
__,Bachelor of Medicine, August, 1844. 

Petition of the Medical Officers of the Horse and Foot Guards, 

relative to the New Charter of the College of Surgeons. 
tter on the Examinations in the University of Edinburgh. 
ote on Clinical Instruction, 

Mortality Table. 

College of Surgeons. 

Apothecaries’ Hall. 

£ ction of Fageen at the Finsbury Dispensary. 

ved. 


R 
Correspondents 
ndon : John Churchill, Prin treet, Soho; and be 
obtained of all Booksellers and lewsvenders. 


1. 


2. 


Sa 


so 


10. 


11. 


12 


13 


— 
> 


16 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 








New Works and recent Publications. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





Major Sir W. C. Harris’s Travels 
in Athiopia. Second Edition, 3 vols. 42s. 


The Rev. Connop Thirlwall’s His- 


tory of Greece. 8 vols. 48s. 


Dahlmann’s History of the English 
Revolution. Translated by H. Evans 
Luoyp. 10s. 6d. 


The Modern Syrians. By an Orien- 
tal Student. 10s. 6d. 


Halsted’s Life and Times of Richard 
the Third. 2 vols. 30s. 


The Marquis De Custine’s ‘ Russia.’ 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Chronicle of the Kings of Nor- 
way. Translated by S. Larne, ~ 
3 vols. 36s. 


Blair’s Chronological and Historical 
Tables, extended under Sir H. Exxis’s re- 
vision. 31s. 6d. 


Biographical Dictionary of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Half-vols. 1 to 7, 12s. each. 


Waterton’s Essays on Natural His- 
tory. Second Series. 6s. 6d. 


Waterton’s Essays on Natural His- 
tory. First Series. Fifth Edition. 8s. 


The Rev. J. Pycroft’s Course of 
English Reading. 6s. 6d. 


Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit of 
Truth. Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 


Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology. 
The Genera of Birds. 
Parts 1 to 4, 10s. 6d. each. 


A Treatise on the Steam-Engine. 
By the Artizan Club. Nos. 1 and 2, 1s. 
each, 


Researches on Light. 
Hunt. 10s. 6d. 


By Rosert 


Maunder’s Treasury of History. 
10s.; bound, 12s. 


Dr. D. B. Reid’s L[llustrations of 


Ventilation. 16s. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce. New Edition. 50s.; half-bd. 55s. 


M‘Culloch’s Geographical Diction- 


ary. 2 vols. 80s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture. Fifth Edition. 50s. 
Supplement, separately, 5s. 


Hannam’s Economy of Waste Ma- 
nures. 3s. 6d. 
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WORKS 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET, 


On the ist of October will be published, Part V., price 4s. of 


THE CLASSICAL MUSEUM; a JOURNAL 

of PHILOLOGY and of ANCIENT HISTORY and LITE. 
RATURE. Published in Numbers, each 4s., and in Annual 
Volumes, each 12s. 6d. 





Completion of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Niebuhr, 
Ul. 4s. cloth, ; 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR to the DEATH of CONSTANTINE, 3 
B. G. NIEBUHR. In a Series of Lectures, including an in 
troductory Course on the Sources and Study of Roman His. 
tory. Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D. Forming 
Volumes IV. and V. of the entire History. 


“Moreover, while its pages abound with instances of that 
sagacious divination, or at least that acute perception of the 
places in which divination is needed, for which Niebuhr is so 
celebrated; the wonderful learning upon which all his conjec- 
tures are based, and by which the restlessness of caprice is con. 
trolled, is perhaps more striking in this work than in the earlier 
history, from the evidence which continually presses on us, that 
his researches were iimited to no one period ; and that there js 
nothing that can illustrate his subject too small or too recon. 
dite for his notice,—a coin or a piece of sculpture, a treatise of 
Greek rhetorician, or of a Latin father of the Church. Con. 
sidering, also, that the Lectures occupy only two moderate 
sized volumes, with not a very small type, we are gratified at 
the great bnew pod of valuable information which they contain 
It may indeed seem surprising that out of this space, so many 
as twelve introductory lectures could be afforded, (occupying 
ninety-three pages), on the sources of Roman History; a sub- 
ject on which no man in Barepe,—pechens no man who ever 
ived since the loss of the sources themselves, could unite like 
Niebuhr; and we feel that a 4 value attaches to this 
part of the work. Moreover, in each successive period, the 
notices given of the literature of the day are much Faller than 
the ordinary practice of historians might lead us to expect.”— 
Eclectic Review. 


Lately published, 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
FOUNDATION of the CITY tothe FIRST PUNIC War. 
3 vols. 8vo., viz. :— 

Vols. I. & Il. Translated by Bishop Tatruwate and Arcn- 
peacon Hare. Third Edition. Each volume lés. 

Vol. Il]. Translated by WitL1aM Smita, L.L.D., and Leon- 
HARD ScuMiTz, Ph. D. With a copious Index (97 pages) 
tothe Svols. 18s. 6d. 

“It is since I saw you that I have been devouring with the 
most intense admiration the third volume of Niebuhr. The 
clearness and comprebensiveness of all his military details is a 
new feature in that wonderful mind, and how inimitably beau- 
tiful is that brief account of Terni.”-—Dr. Arnold (Life, vol. 2.) 





New Classical Dictionary. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIO0- 
GRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by Dr. SMITH. Publishing in Quarterly Parts, and 
to form 2 vols.8vo. Parts I. to VII., each 4s., are published. 

“ There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on 
this new Classical Dictionary; for, in fact, it is the only one 
with any pretensions to the name in our language." — Atheneum. 





New Greek Delectus. 
In 12mo. 4s. cloth, 


ALLEN'S (Dr. A.) NEW GREEK DELEC- 
TUS: being Sentences for Translation from Greek into 
English, and English into Greek ; arranged in a systematic 
progression. By Dr. Raphael Kiihner. Translated and 
edited from the German. 2nd edition, revised. 

“This Delectus consists of sentences for translation, both 
from Greek into English and from English into Greek, arranged 
in sections under the several classes of inflections and forma- 
tions; each section being preceded 4 an alphabetical vocabo- 
lary of the words employed in it which have not been met with 

It is an analytical and synthetical praxis on the forms 
of the Greek 1 . icating the way, consider- 
able knowledge of the syntax, and information on points con- 
nected with the Greek writers.”"— Preface. 








New Latin Delectus. 
In 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
19. 
ALLEN’S (Dr. A.) NEW LATIN DELECTUS; 
(upon the same plan as the Greek), being Sentences for 
Translation from Latin into English, and English into Latin; 
arranged in a systematic progression. 2nd edition, revised. 





Hurwitz’s Hebrew Grammar. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 16s. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
By the late HYMAN HURWITZ, Professor of Hebrew in 
University College, London. his 

“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is greatly recommended == 
coming down to beginners, as they really are, whilst most grams 
matical works seem to be written only for students. a, —- 
should eat accesdins te oo sponse of one myer = ngled. 
the difficulti ith which they themselves > 

The tables of Hurwitz are more complete than those of other 

Hebrew Grammars.” 
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Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, 


t Earl of Malmesbury. Edited by his 
Grandson, te third Earl. Vols. I. and II. 
Bentley. 


James, the first Earl of Malmesbury, who died 
in the year 1820, was, in anxious and troubled 
times, one of those shrewd, active, and intelligent 
watchmen abroad, who are so important to the 
governing power at home, for detecting the 
springs of continental political movement, and 
conducting into its hands some of the threads 
of European intrigue. For thirty years of his 
life, he was engaged in important diplomatic 
services, Without being ever committed to the 
dissensions of party politics at home. The 
nature of such employment was eminently 
agreeable to his temper and talents; and his 
partizanship was too undecided to make the 
vicissitudes of ministry at home interfere with 
itsindulgence. Under successive administrations, 
he retained his representative character, always 
earnest about the work which he had in hand, 
and meeting, at all times, the approbation of 
the ministers whom he served. His professed 

litices were those of a moderate Whig; and 
a was amongst those who, with the Duke of 
Portland, abandoned Fox, when that minister 
declared in favour of the French Republic. He 
lived to survive many of those with whom he 
had acted,—long enough to see the complete 
temporary triumph of those principles which had 
long directed the former policy of this country— 
it may be, nevertheless, to question their sound- 
ness—though not long enough, by a few years, 
to witness their subversion. His diaries and 
correspondence form a publication of consider- 
able interest ;—to which the editor contributes 
nothing more than a short memoir, and a few 
connecting remarks, linking together dates 
and transactions, and forming a sort of head- 
notes to the text. 

Though Lord Malmesbury was, in a great 
measure, the architect of his personal fortunes, 

eta solid and favourable foundation had been 
aid for them by his father—a distinguished 
scholar, known for his ‘ Philosophical Treatises,’ 
and his grammar, ‘ Hermes,’—the friend of 
Handel, who bequeathed to him his manuscript 
operas,—and, ere he died, a Lord of the Treasury, 
and Secretary and Comptroller of the Queen’s 
Household. To this father, he delights on all 
— to refer the successes of his future 

e— 

“To my father’s precepts and example I owe every 
good quality I have. To his reputation, to his cha- 
acter, [ attribute my more than common success in 
life. It was these that introduced me with peculiar 
advantage into the world; it was as his son that I 
first obtained friends and patrons. I had nothing in 
myself (and I speak at the distance of thirty-five 
years), not from affected modesty, but from a powerful 
recollection of what there was to entitle me to notice. 
Once, indeed, placed in a conspicuous and responsible 
atuation, I was anxious to act becomingly in it; and 
even here, I recur with pleasure to the same grateful 
source; for while my father lived (which was during 
the first twelve years of my public life) the strongest 
incentive I had to exert myself was in the satisfaction 
I knew he would derive from any credit I might 
acquire, and the many and distinguished honours I 
have since received have suffered a great diminution 
i my estimation from his being no longer a witness 
t them.” 

After leaving Winchester and Oxford, Mr. 
Harris was sent to study at Leyden; and at 
this period began the Journals, which he appears 
to have kept with great diligence ever after- 

Our editor’s extracts, however, com- 
mence at a later period, during a tour which 





his ancestor undertook in various parts of Europe, 
including a visit to Berlin and Warsaw, during 
the reigns of the Great Frederick, as he is called, 
and the unfortunate Stanislaus Augustus. To 
the multitude of anecdotes, which history, bio- 
graphy, and memoir of every kind, have con- 
tributed to the picture of the former monarch’s 
remarkable character, the present columns make 
some curious additions :— 

“ The chief amusement of the King of Prussia is 
playing on the flute, which he does in a masterly 
manner. I had an opportunity of hearing him for a 
long time, as I was waiting in his antechamber, to be 
presented to him. Though no person is ever per- 
mitted to be present at his concerts but the performers, 
and some very few others, yet so afraid is he of play- 
ing false, that when he is to try some new piece of 
music, he shuts himself up some hours beforehand in 
his closet to practise it, and even then when he begins 
it with the accompaniments he always trembles, He 
has a very fine collection of these instruments, and 
is particularly nice in the keeping of them. He has 
appointed a man who has nothing else to do but look 
after them, and preserve them dry or moist, as the 
season requires. They are all made by the same 
man, and he pays a hundred ducats for each flute. In 
the last war, when he distributed false money to every 
one, he took care that his flute-maker should be paid 
in good coin, fearing that otherwise he would impose 
upon him, and give him bad instruments. * * As 
proofs of his meanness, one might cite the smallness 
of his pay to all about his court, and employed by 
him ; but above all, the economy that is attended to 
in all manner of festivities given at his expense. On 
these occasions, he suffers no one to interfere, but 
orders everything, down to the quantity of wax 
candles, himself. I had frequent opportunities of 
observing this at the feast given in honour of the 
Prince of Dessau’s marriage, at which I was present. 
All the apartments, except those immediately dedi- 
cated to supper or cards, were lighted by one single 
candle. The supper itself was badly served, and 
without dessert—the wines bad, and the quantity of 
them stinted. I asked, after dancing, for some wine 
and water, and was answered, * The wine is all gone, 
but you may have some tea.’ * * I saw the King, 
myself, directing his servants in the lighting up the 
ball-room, and telling them where, and how, they 
should place the candles. While this operation was 
performing, the Queen, the Royal Family, and com- 
pany were waiting literally in the dark, as His Ma- 
jesty did not begin this ceremony till supper was 
finished, and no one dared presume to give orders to 
have it done. * * The hatred between the late Kings 
of Prussia and England began by the quarrel they had 
when boys, and was carried on with the greatest in- 
veteracy, on both sides, to the day of their deaths. 
George called Frederick * Mon frére le Sergent,’ and 
Frederick, George—* Mon frére le maitre-a-danser.° 
When the King of Prussia was on his death-bed,and 
was surrounded by his Queen, his sons, &c., he asked 
the priest, ‘ Must I, to go to Paradise, forgive all my 
enemies?’ On receiving for answer that without it 
it was impossible, he turned round to his Queen, and 
said, ‘ Eh bien donc, Dorothée, écrivez a votre frére, 
dites lui que je lui pardonne tout le mal qu’il m‘a fait. 
Oui, dit-il, dites lui que je lui pardonne, mais attendez 
que je sois mort.’ ”’ 

On this visit to Warsaw, Mr. Harris had an 
opportunity of making an intimate acquaintance 
with the high and endearing character of the 
King Stanislaus, and was a sympathising witness 
to those humiliations which were gradually pre- 
paring the final extinction of the nationality of 
Poland. The Diet was, at this time, overawed 
by the Russian troops, and forced by violence 
into the adoption of suicidal measures, which 
were made the pretext for demanding others :— 


“ Prince Repnin, the Russian Ambassador, plays a 
much greater part at Warsaw than the King. It fell 
in my way to be almost every day in his company ; 
and the tone he takes is so high towards the men of 
the first distinction, and of such an overbearing gal- 
lantry towards the women, that it is quite shocking. 
In the delegation, he orders with the most despotic 
sway, and immediately silences any one that presumes 





to speak against his will, by saying, that such is not 
the pleasure of the Empress: she will have it other- 
wise. He treats all in the same cavalier manner— 
even the King. I was the unfortunate go-between to 
them, at a masquerade at Prince Radzivil’s, concern- 
ing dancing. His Majesty had a mind to stay till 
the room wherein we had supped was cleared, &c., it 
being larger, before he began to dance. Prince 
Repnin was more impatient, and was for immedi- 
ately beginning in another. The King desired me, 
on my telling him that the dance was going to begin, 
to say to Repnin that he chose to wait till a larger 
apartment was prepared. Repnin told me, by way of 
answer, to say to the King, ‘Cela ne se peut pas, et 
s'il ne vient pas, nous commencerons sans lui.’ The 
consequence of which was, His Majesty quietly com- 
ing to dance. * * Instances of the omnipotence of the 
Russian Ambassador offer th lvesevery day. At 
the Primate’s, it was a question of some of the ancient 
Polish monarchs, who being driven from their own 
kingdom, were obliged, by way of support, to exercise 
some trade—one particularly, who, for a while, was a 
goldsmith at Florence. The present King, discoursing 
on this topic, said, ‘ He should be extremely embar- 
rassed if he was to be put to the trial, as he knew no 
way of getting his livelihood.’ ‘ Pardonnez, Sire, 
said the Amuassador, ‘ Votre Majesté sait toujours 
trés bien danser.’ * * I have frequently known the 
players delay beginning the play, because this great 
Ambassador was not arrived, even when his Majesty 
has been waiting in his box near an hour. 

The following is a fine picture—a fitting com- 
panion to the King’s; and both represent subjects 
of that class, on whom the gods are said to look 
down with peculiar favour :— 

“ Prince Czartoriski, Great Chancellorof Lithuania, 
and eldest uncle to the King, was destined by the 
Empress to be crushed ; and she had, through her 
ambassador, signified to him that if he did not lay 
down his charge, and retire @ ses terres, he should be 
tried, condemned, and executed. His answer was, 
‘Je n’ai pas regu mon emploi de sa Majesté Impériale, 
ainsi elle me pardonnera si je ne veux pas m’en dé- 
faire Asa requéte. Je suis vieux, trés vieux, et elle 
me fera trés peu de mal en m’otant le peu de jours 
qui me restent. Mais j'ai trop de soin de ma gloire, 
pour ternir la veille d’une vie qui, j’ose le dire, a été 
passée sans tache, au service de ma patrie, par un 
acte, que le monde, avec raison, condamnera comme 
lache et intéressée.” In consequence of this manly 
answer, the ambassador told him he must prepare for 
his destiny ; that at the approaching Diet his trial 
would come on, and that he might easily foresee his 
fate. That, however, from his great rank and known 
honesty, he would not seize his person till that time, 
and that he advised him, in the interim, to settle all 
he could to the advantage of his family. During this 
interim, I dined with him more than once, and it was 
a pleasing sight to behold with what fortitude and 
magnanimity he bore his fate. Sitting at the head of 
a long table, surrounded by his family and friends, 
and doing its honours with the same cheerfulness and 
cordiality as if nothing had befallen him, addressing 
himself to each of his guests with the greatest ease 
and good humour, inquiring of the strangers the 
difference of the manners, customs, &c., of their re- 
spective countries, and of his countrymen little inter- 
esting facts relative to his own. Never absent, nor 
buried in thought, and still doing, as a chancellor, his 
business, with the same exactitude as before. All this, 
I say, would, at any time, have been striking in a man 
near fourscore; but when one adds, that this old man, 
when he did so was, in a manner, under condemnz= 
tion, it makes the circumstance still more to be ad- 
mired. The King’s great humanity saved him: for, 
though Czartoriski had opposed him strongly, yet, on 
this occasion, His Majesty interested himself so 
warmly for him, and made such a point of getting his 
pardon, that the Empress at last granted it him.” 

In 1768, Mr. Harris was appointed ay 
of Legation, under Sir James Gray, the Britis 
Minister at the Court of Madrid ; and, in August 
1769, was left there chargé d'affaires. Here he 
was called upon suddenly to undertake, upon 
his own responsibility, the affair of the Falkland 
Islands; and gave, in his promptitude, firmness, 
temper, and sagacity, the earliest proofs of those 
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diplomatic capacities, which were not, afterwards 


suffered to rust, for want of éxercise. The suc- 
cessful issue of this negotiation obtained for 
him the rank of Minister-Plenipotentiary, at 
the early age of twenty-four; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was appointed Minister at the 
Court of Berlin. His principal occupation, here, 
was to watch the progress of that partition 
scheme, which dismembered Poland, and is the 
most atrocious act of political profligacy on the 
age of modern history. Mr. Harris's sagacity 
divined, with remarkable acuteness, what was 
oing on, and he kept his court unceasingly in- 
honed of all he knew, and all he suspected. 
Yet, not a voice was raised for the unhapp 
victim of these burglarious intrigues,—whic 
reflect infinite discredit on more parties than an 
Englishman likes to reckon. Lord Suffolk, the 
Foreign Secretary of the day, was inquisitive 
enough—but no remonstrance escaped his official 
lips, during the ripening of the crime,—and, on 
its perpetration, he is content to pronounce it a 
‘curious transaction.” His answer to the de- 
claration of dismemberment, made to him by 
the ministers of the three robber-powers, ven- 
tured upon nothing stronger than the following: 

“* Le Roi veut bien supposer, que les trois Cours 
sont convaincues de la justice de leurs prétentions 
respectives, quoique Sa Majesté n’est pas informée 
des motifs de leur conduite.’ You will observe (he 
says, to Mr. Harris) on the terms in which I express 
myself, that, though this mode of expression was pre- 
ferable to an absolute silence, the utmost caution has 
been used not to convey any favourable sentiments 
of a transaction, which, from its inconsistency with 
national equity and public honour, must engage His 
Majesty's disapprobation ; though it has not been so 
immediately interesting as to deserve his interposi- 
tion.” 

The following anecdote of one of Frederick’s 
generals is characteristic :— 

“ You have heard of the famous General Zedlitz : 
he owed his fortune to an anecdote which came to 
my knowledge only a few days ago. When simple 
lieutenant, he happened to be near his Prussian Ma- 
jesty on a bridge which crossed the Oder. The King 
asked him, if both the avenues of the bridge were 
possessed by the enemy, what he would do to disen- 
gage himself. Zedlitz, without making an answer, 
immediately leaped his horse over the rails into the 
river, and, notwithstanding its breadth and rapidity, 
swam safe ashore. The King, who took it for granted 
he must be drowned, on seeing him come towards him 
said, ‘ Monsieur le Major, je vous prie de ne plus faire 
de coups pareils.’ ” 

Mr. Harris left Berlin, in the autumn of 1776 ; 
and, in the following year, was sent as Minister 
to the Court of the Empress Catherine II., at 
Petersburgh. “ Here,” says the noble editor, “he 
had to struggle against the implacable enmity 
of Frederick to England and our ministers, and 
with the Empress’s false professions of friendship 
for a country, which she was rejoiced to see 
occupied, and occupying France in a hot war, 
while she matured her projects against Turkey.” 
During the whole of fis lengthened residence 
in this country, he was engaged in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to effect a change in the compo- 
sition of the European alliances; and of the 
war system which had so long predominated at 
home, one painful and degrading consequence 
was, the suppliant attitude in which it brought 
us before this haughty and debauched woman. 
England cuts but a sorry figure in these pages, 
notwithstanding the skill and character of her 
negotiator. Abundant materials did he find, 
here, for the exercise of his ingenuity and pene- 

tration. Diplomacy—at no time a very stately 
game, dealing too much in bye-play and reser- 
vations to be ranked in the highest class of in- 
tellectual exercises—becomes repulsive and hope- 
less, amid the intrigues, hypocrisies and vanities 
of a profligate court like Catherine’s. All the 
envoy’s acuteness served only to warn him of 


deceit, but not to read its ciphers. It is no 

reproach to wis man, that he could not steer 

his way through the holes and corners of such 

a diplomacy as the Russian,—full of pit-falls, and 

passages returning upon themselves, and alleys 

winding away in circles. Nothing, accordingly, 

was effected; and, in 1784, the effects of the 

climate upon his health compelled him to 

abandon his difficult and unsatisfactory mission. 

An extract, here and there, may afford some idea 
of the materials with which he had to do the 

work of England, at this court. 

“‘The Empress,” he says, “ is gracious to me, 

beyond measure; and I cannot help thinking 
that she means, by this extraordinary apenas: 

to mislead me.”—In answer to charges brought 
against him by the Russian Minister, Count 
Panin, he says, ‘while he is thus stabbing me 
in the dark, he receives me every day in his 
house, with the strongest appearances of cor- 
diality and regard: if he examines everything 
that has passed between us, he will find he has 
no charge against me but that of not suffering 
myself to he deceived by him, and of not bring- 
ing upon me the censure of my royal master, by 
placing implicit faith in his maxims and lan- 
guage.’’—Of Potemkin, he says, “‘I see him daily, 
* * and the pains he takes to deceive me are not 
greater than those I take to make him believe I 
am deceived by him. I follow him, however, 
through all his paths ; and although I never can 
have the means of preventing the evil he is work- 
ing, it will, at least, never take me unprepared, 
nor your lordship uninformed.”—The reports of 
the British parliamentary committees on Post 
Office espionage show that we are yet far be- 
hind the serviceable contrivances of Catherine’s 
ministers :— 

“Your Lordship will scarcely credit it, when I 
assure you, from the most undoubted authority, that 
he whole nights in composing suppositious 
letters, calculated to hurt his enemies and serve his 
friends; these he produces as intercepted at the Post- 
Office, and as written by Count Cobenzel or by me, 
or by such minister as best serves his purpose ; as the 
originals are only supposed to be detained while they 
are to be copied, no one can call in doubt the authen- 
ticity of these productions, which are given as deci- 
phered translations from our despatches. The mis- 
chief they do is the greater, as the blow cannot be 
parried, and the only use I can derive from this ex- 
traordinary information, is, knowing the evil without 
knowing the cure, since, if I was to attempt to discover 
it, my informers would disown what they said, and I 
should get no one to believe that of which I myself 
am certain.” 

The work of negotiation, at this court, was a 
costly matter, too, and furnishes an intelligible 
commentary on the chapter of secret service 
money which contained such startling figures in 
the reign of George III. They were never 
enough, however, for work like this Russian :— 

“The King of Prussia, from an exact information I 
have obtained from his consul’s accounts, has sent 
Count Goertz not less than 30,000 ducats since 
October. I cannot so accurately ascertain the sums 
the French and Spaniards have expended (for they 
bribe in common), but from every circumstance, be- 
lieve them to be still greater. The Dutch, too, have 
contributed their mite, though theirs is a very small 
contingent. These sums are so considerable, that I am 
convinced they are bestowed on people above the 
rank of subaltern.” 

All that was already known of the state of 
Catherine’s profligate court is more than con- 
firmed by this correspondence. The great 
talents of Catherine were obscured, as her pride 
was rendered contemptible, by her indulged 
passions. The letters are filled with intrigues of 
favourites, and the costly arrangements for their 
succession :— 

“ The old favourite has not yet received his regular 
dismission ; his extreme complaisance pleads strongly 





for being discarded ; yet it is, I believe, certai 

his lot is cast, that a house is purchased for him = 
that the usual magnificent leave-taking presents are 
preparing. These are very considerable, and, as the 
come so often, must necessarily, at length, affect the 
revenues of the empire. Not less than a million of 
roubles, yearly, exclusive of the enormous pensions of 
Prince Orlow and Prince Potemkin, have been ex. 
pended, since my arrival, on this account.” 

The following is a memorandum of the dona- 
tions of Catherine II. to her favourites, congj- 
dered by Sir James Harris as correct :— 

“La famille du Prince Orlow a regu, depuis l'an 
1762 jusqu’ aujourd’hui 1783-4-5, mille paysans et 
17 millions tant en bijoux qu’en vaisselle, palais et 
argent. Wasiltschikoff, simple Lieutenant aux gardes, 
a regu, en 22 mois de temps qu'il fut en faveur, cent 
mille roubles en argent, 50 mille en bijoux, un palais 
meublé de cent mille roubles, une vaisselle de 50 
mille, sept mille paysans en Russie, une pension de 
20 mille roubles, le Cordon de St. Alexandre et la 
clef de Chambellan. Potemkin, en deux ans de 
faveur, a recu 37 mille paysans en Russie; et en 
bijoux, palais, pension, vaisselle, environ neuf mil- 
lions; tous les Cordons possibles, et fut fait Prince 
du Saint Empire Romain depuis trois générations 
passées. Savodowsky, Ukranien, recut, en 18 mois de 
temps qu'il fut en faveur, six mille paysans en Ukraine, 
deux mille en Pologne, et 1800 en Russie, 80,000 en 
bijoux, 150,000 en argent, une vaisselle de 30,000, et 
une pension secréte du cabinet de 10,000 roubles — 
Cordon bleu de Pologne et Chambellan de Russie, 
Zoritz, Servien, en un an qu'il fut en faveur, regut une 
terre en Pologne de 500,000 roubles; en Livonie 50 
Haacks de terre, valeur de 100,000 ; en argent comp- 
tant 500,000 roubles, en bijoux 200,000, une Com- 
manderie en Pologne de 12,000 de rente, et de simple 
Major de Hussards fut fait Général Major ; recut de 
Roi de Suéde le grand Cordon de l'Epée; et de 
Pologne le Cordon de l’Aigle Blanc. Korsakoff, Russe 
bas officier, dans 16 mois de faveur, a regu en présents, 
150,000 roubles, et, 4 sa démission, 4,000 paysans en 
Pologne, 100,000 roubles pour payer ses dettes, 
100,000 pour s’équipper, 2,000 roubles par mois pour 
voyager, la maison de Wasiltschikoff, Cordon de 
Pologne, rang de Général Major, Chambellan, Aide 
de Camp, &c. Landskoy, Russe, Chevalier de Garde, 
Bouton de Diamands prix 80,000 roubles, 30,000 
pour payer ses dettes, sa sceur et sa cousine faites 
filles d*honneur. Still in favour.” 

On Sir James Harris’s return from St. Peters- 
burgh, he was appointed, by Mr. Fox, to the 
Hague, in the hope, says the noble editor,— 

“That he would banish the harsh feelings re- 
tained by the Republic towards England, after 
the severe lessons we had taught her during the 
last war; and that the English party, whieh were 
identified with the Stadtholder, might recover 
from the Patriots and French faction the ascend- 
ancy they had lost. The Bourbons had been, 
and were still, playing the blind and desperate game 
against us in Holland, which they had successfully 
usedin America ; and encouraged the Dutch deme 
crats with money, and promises to establish a pure 
Republic independent of the Stadthoker. They 
hoped thus to render the States a French province. 
Our object was to fortify the national independence: 
of Holland under its ancient constitution, and recover 
her friendship and alliance. In this trial of skill, we 
were completely victorious, mainly owing to the 
boldness and ability of Sir J. Harris, who mav be 
said to have created, fostered and matured a counter- 
revolution in the States, which restored to the Stadt- 
holder his power, to England her ally, and left 
nothing for the King of France but the deeper in- 
fection of those dangerous doctrines, which his Minis- 
ters, in their eagerness to spread them amongst his 
enemies, received into the vitals of his kingdom, to 
burst forth for its destruction in 1789. History affords 
no instance of a political retribution so rapid and so 
crushing.” 

Having rescued the Stadtholder and Holland 
from subjection to France, by a plan wholly his 
own, conducted with great spirit and persever- 
ance, and exhibiting fe in the most conspicu- 
ous exercise of his powers of observation an 
combination, he effected a treaty between Eng- 
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was made Ambassador at the Hague, and created 
Baron Malmesbury in 1788. In no part of his 
services, does he appear in a character so ener- 
tic and enterprising as in this Dutch revolution 
(for it was little less) ; and his despatches on the 
subject are full of interest, but do not readily 
admit of extract, save on a larger scale than our 
e permits. One trait, illustrative of his pri- 
vate disposition, should be quoted, to his honour, 
in this place. In returning thanks for the 
honours conferred on himself, he remembers his 
re of many years :— 
a A good chines areshowering down on my head, 
will none fall on that of my friend Gomm ? who wants 
them more than I do, and for whom I wish them 
much more than for myself. I do not mean, by this, 
that Iam not fully sensible of their value; but to 
convey my feelings on the situation of a man who 
has taken such a fatiguing share in my labours, and 
who is twenty years nearer the grave than I am.” 

The special missions mentioned in the title- 

e will, we suppose, furnish the subject of 
ee volumes, and with a detached anecdote 
or two we must conclude :— 

“The King asked Woronzow, the late Chancellor 
of Russia, why the Jews were not tolerated at Peters- 
burgh. The other, after having taken some time to 
consider, very gravely answered, ‘Sire, parcequ'ils 
ont crucifié notre Seigneur.’ ” 

At Dresden :— 

“When it was told the King that we had taken 
Quebec, he turned about to Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
who was near him, and said, ‘ Est-ce vrai qu’a la fin 
yous avez pris Quebec?’ ‘ Oui, Sire,’ said Sir An- 
drew, ‘ par l'aide de Dieu.’ ‘Comment,’ dit le Roi, 
*le bon Dieu est-il aussi de vos alliés?’ ‘ Oui, Sire, 
et c'est le seul 4 qui nous ne payions pas de subsides,’ 
answered Sir Andrew.” 

“The Queen very unfortunate in her Great Mar- 
shals; the present Waterslieben, a most empty fellow; 
on presenting you he tells you, ‘ Peut-étre sa Majesté 
vous parlera, en ce cas-la il faut lui repondre, et 
noubliez pas toujours de faire une révérence.” The 
late Morian still more thick. Sir Charles Williams 
wrote him a letter, recommending Lord Essex, and 
said, after the common compliments, * Vous pouvez 
étre sir que ce n’est pas lui qui a eu la téte coupée, 
dans le temps de la Reine Elizabeth.’ This was be- 
yond the Great Marshal’s comprehension ; and, when 
he presented Lord Essex to the Queen, he said, * Ma- 
dame, le Comte d’Essex, mais j’assure votre Majesté 
que ce n'est pas lui qui a été décapité par la Reine 
Elizabeth.’ This same hero was present at a siege ; 
but so confused are his ideas that he cannot tell 
whether he was of the besieging side or besieged. 





The Jesuits and their Mission to Chiquitos in 
South America—[Die Jesuiten, §c.] By 
Moritz Bach. London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tux enterprise of the Jesuits in South America 
has still considerable interest for those who would 
investigate the principles of missionary opera- 
tions. [tis worse than useless to turn any such ac- 
counts as those in the tract before us to a partizan 
poses either on one side or the other. The 
phil — in studying the principles which have 
assisted or hindered the progress of humanity, 
will know nothing ofparty names. Such words 
as “ Jesuit,” “monk,” or “heretic,” will not 
suffice with him, either to justify or to condemn 
the poets to which they may be attached. 

The pamphlet before us by no means proves 
the writer to be a philosopher, though he is not, 
exactly, a common partizan. He seems to pride 
himself on being a pure man of fact, observing 
outward and visible signs, and eschewing all dis- 
cussion of principles. Thus, says he, “in the days 
ofthe Jesuits, houses were better built, fields were 
better cultivated, the people were better clothed, 
fed, and instructed :—therefore, the sway of the 

esuits was salutary, and their expulsion from the 
country was a great evil.” But while the author 
is decidedly in favour, not only of the objects, 
but also of the modus operandi of the missionaries, 
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his narrative has still an air of impartiality, as 
it not only describes, con amore, the beautiful 
phenomena produced by the skill and labour of 
the Jesuits among the Indians of Chiquitos, but 
fairly exposes in some instances, the insecure 
basis of credulity and superstition upon which 
arose, 
“ As with the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” 
ahasty structure of civilization among the children 
of the forest. These three points are made clear 
enough :—first, that a considerable degree of 
civilization was rapidly produced among the 
Indians by the Jesuits—secondly, that, in a very 
great measure, this amelioration was founded 
rather upon superstition than upon rational 
conviction—and thirdly, that, on the expulsion 
of the missionaries, it rapidly passed away. Now 
our author never intimates any connexion be- 
tween the second and the third of these observa- 
tions, but chooses to account for the speedy 
decay of the civilization of Chiquitos entirely 
by a change of government, without any con- 
sideration of its own intrinsic defects. 

Some of his readers will be inclined to think 
that, whatever oppressive measures may have 
attended the banishment of the missionaries, 
a well-founded civilization would not so soon 
have passed away, even under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. It may be said, the Indians 
had to pass through the childhood of civilization 
under the Jesuits; but the question remains, was 
there any progression towards manhood? Our 
author, who has had considerable opportunities 
of observing the actual state of the Indians of 
Chiquitos, and tracing the vestiges left by the 
missionaries in various parts of the country, 
professes to tell a plain story of facts, without 
entering upon any discussion of the two opposite 
ape es upon which missionary enterprise may 

e conducted—one allowing and the other dis- 
allowing that mode of action which has been 
viciously styled “ pious fraud.”” The temptation 
to adopt this artifice must be great for all who 
would exercise a speedy influence upon the 
savage mind; but we would maintain that 
truth, fairly though slowly unfolded, has power 
to command the reverence and obedience even 
of the savage mind, while even the savage is still 
further degraded by subjection to any authority 
not founded in truth. But we must give a few 
short extracts from the pamphlet; and, first, we 
may notice the circumstances which favoured 
our author’s observations. 


I have lived eight years in the province of Chiquitos, 
and am secretary of the newly established province 
of Otuquis in the south of Chiquitos, of which I gave 
a description some years ago. For twenty years I 
have lived in South America, and have become ac- 
quainted with Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, the Peruvian 
departments, Lima, Arequipa, Puno,and Cuzco, nearly 
the whole of Bolivia and the Brazilian provinces, 
Mattagrosso, Goyaz, San Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Minas Geraes. The information which I have gained 
during my travels through these parts of South 
America, and, especially, during my residence in 
Chiquitos, as well as from the study of old books 
and manuscripts which I have found, half-decayed, 
in the sacristies of the churches, has given rise to the 
following observations respecting the missions of the 
Jesuits in Chiquitos. 

Here is a specimen of an ecclesiastical drama 
in Chiquitos :— 

In San Xavier I was present in the church during 
the representation of ‘Christ Betrayed.” When the 
preacher arrived at a certain part of his discourse, a 
wild outcry was heard outside of the church, and, 
suddenly, twelve Indians, with fierce visages and 
clothed in a wild fashion to represent Jews, burst into 
the congregation. The first carried aladder, the second 
a cock, the third a spear, the fourth a sword, the fifth 
a scourge, the sixth a gun, the seventh a crown of 
thorns, the eighth across, the ninth a shell of chicha (for 
vinegar), the tenth a hammer and nails, the eleventh 
some ropes, and the twelfth, who represented Judas, 





had a monstrously long nose, and carried a bag full of 
stones, instead of silver pieces, which he swung boast- 
fully around his head. The music struck up a gay 
measure, and the twelve Jews danced round the scaf- 
fold on which stood the figure of Christ, amid the 
beating of drums, the blowing of horns, and growling 
like that of bears. The women and children who 
were present screamed; the men stared in amaze- 
ment; the Spaniards laughed; and the preacher, 
louder than all the rest, went on in his discourse. At 
last, Judas danced alone awhile, then approached the 
scaffold, and struck his bag of supposed money as hard 
as he could upon it. Immediately his accomplices 
threw their cords about the scaffold, took it upon their 
shoulders, and danced away with it out of the church. 
At this crisis the church presented a scene of horror 
and amazement: the women screamed as if possessed, 
and tore out their hair; the men seemed desperate, 
and ready to rush upon the pretended Jews, had they 
not been held back by the church officers. I actually 
felt anxious for myself, while one of my companions, 
who sat beside me, crept under the seat, and another 
ran away as fast as he could. The preacher, mean- 
while, like another St. Peter, hurled fiery denuncia- 
tions against the traitorous Jews. 

Of the accuracy of the writer’s stories we can 
only judge by the general tone of honesty that 
runs through his pages, and the substantial 
agreement acl his narrative and the ac- 
counts we have gathered from other sources. 
But there is room still for a more studious inves- 
tigation of the relics of the ephemeral civilization 
in Chiquitos than Moritz Bach was disposed to 
bestow upon them. His account of the present 
condition of the Indians is unfavourable ; but in 
the following paragraph, we think, we can find 
a natural connexion et the exotic virtues 
of former days and the degeneracy of the present 
day :— 

In former days (under the Jesuits), when the 
Indians were better disciplined, stolen goods were often 
restored to their owners. Then the thief would bring 
to the priest, tly, a knife, for instance, and receive 
absolution of his crime; and the priest would restore 
the knife to its rightful owner with these words, “ God 
gives you your knife again on condition that you for- 
give the thief.” At present stolen goods are never 
restored. * * The Indian of Chiquitos is a sluggard ; 
he will allow the heavy rains to pour through the roof 
of his hut before he will move himself to repair it. 
He is a thief, and teaches his children to steal: when 
one of them brings home his first booty, his parents 
exclaim, with pleasure, “ane apanaocos!” (he is 
clever!) He is a miserable Christian, full of super- 
stitions, goes from confession as from a tavern, loves 
mass for the sake of the music, church festivals for 
good fare and dancing, and believes in witches and 
ghosts: he isa liar, a bad father, son, brother, and hus- 
band, and a slanderer. But when the hour of life is 
spent, and death knocks at the door of his hut, he re- 
ceives the call with a stoicism which would do honour 
to a Socrates: the greatest pains extort no cries from 
him, he receives the holy sacrament, lies down quietly, 
and dies with all the repose of a philosopher. 

As to the probability of a connexion between 
the present degradation and a previous imaginary 
elevation of these Indians, we may form an 
opinion from the accounts given of the plans 
employed for their conversion and civilization : 

The Indians were astonished at the first appearance 
of a Jesuit, and knew not what to make of aman who 
came to them single and unarmed, who at once com- 
prehended, as if by instinct, all their forms of saluta- 
tion and social ceremony, who adopted their manners, 
and bestowed presents upon them. And what an 
effect must the first tones of the flute or the violin 
have had upon them! The tale is still told of one 
of the Jesuits who played long on the violin, and only 
begged, as a reward for his pains, that he might be 
allowed to sprinkle a little water upon the heads of the 
listening Indians. But this they would not grant— 
they would dance, but not be sprinkled. The obliging 
musician then seated himself under a tree, while the 
Indians surrounded him, beseeching that he would 
continue to play. “ Bring me a little water,” said he, 
“and I will play for you as long as you please.” As 
soon as the water was fetched, they surrounded him 
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again, while he sprinkled and fiddled, and fiddled and 
sprinkled, until both parties were fully satisfied. On 
another occasion the missionaries predicted an eclipse 
of the sun or the moon, at which the Indians laughed 
at first ; but, when the phenomenon took place, they 
consented to be baptized, and yielded themselves to 
the sway of the Jesuits. In many instances the mis- 
sionaries availed themselves of a knowledge of physics 
to attain their purposes. “C’est le premier pas qui 
coite.” When a horde of Indians was thus, in some 
measure, tamed and made nominally Christian, the 
Jesuits began to study the language and manners of 
the people. Soon after baptism, packages of all sorts 
of tools, clothing, ornaments, and convenient things 
were freely distributed among the neophytes. Houses 
began to be built, fields were sown and planted, and 
the Indians were instructed in the care of oxen, 
horses, sheep, goats, swine, and poultry. But care 
was taken lest the new converts should become dis- 
gusted with their toil; and, sometimes, tribes of 
Indians already civilized were called in to assist in 
the establishment of the new mission. Now, for the 
first time, some mention was made of the Christian 
religion: the missionary gave to the Indians some 
instruction concerning the Trinity, the Virgin, and the 
Saints, then built a chapel and introduced the mass, 
with prayers and preaching. Still the old forms of 
worship were retained, and treated with the utmost 
respect: for instance, in the morning a Christian 
mass was celebrated, but, in the evening a very 
different mass was performed, and the Jesuit himself 
danced and sung with the natives in honour of the old 
gods of the country. With slow but sure steps the 
labours of the new mission advanced towards their 
object. By degrees, almost imperceptible, the old 
heathenism vanished, and the new religion was esta- 
blished. * * Christianity, with all its ceremonies and 
solemnities, was intimately united with the daily life 
of the converted Indians. At four o’clock in the 
morning the father of every family began his domestic 
devotions by repeating the Pater Noster, the Ave 
Maria, or the Credo, followed by all the members of 
the household, still lying in their beds. Next, they 
went to mass, from which none dare be absent, the 
Jesuit frequently going his round at the time, and 
driving with his whip every one who stayed at home 
when not sick. * * At San José there is still to be 
seen, in a corner of the sacristy, the demon-figure 
prepared for his part in the penitential services of 
former days. The Jesuit, after declaiming on the 
sins of the people, suddenly called out, ** Now comes 
the devil to take you all!” At that moment the 
church doors were fastened, nearly all the lights were 
extinguished, and Satan came in upon a car, arrayed 
as a great black fellow, with fiery eyes, nose, and 
tongue, with horns, tail, and hoofs, while an Indian, 
concealed behind the figure, raised a terrible cry. The 
congregation, as may be easily imagined, were horror- 
struck and in despair, while the Jesuit proceeded to 
explain the designs of the evil one who moved about 
in the church. After some quarter of an hour spent 
in this exhibition, the preacher would say, “ but, 
through the intercession of the Holy Virgin, grace is 
again afforded to you, and the devil shall not have 
you this time !’’ At this the black gentleman vanished, 
and the church was suddenly lighted up again. From 
this ceremony arose a very curious custom, still pre- 
served among the Indians of San José, who include 
the arch-fiend in their prayers, as if they believed the 
proverb—* Es bueno tener amigos, mas que sea en 
los infernos.” 


The author concludes with a declamation 
upon the expulsion of the missionaries, and an 
egotistic trumpeting forth of his own good sense, 
candour, and impartiality. We leave the few 
paragraphs we have extracted from his pages to 
speak for themselves. 





Facts and Fictions, illustrative of Oriental 
Character. By Mrs. Postans. 3 vols, Allen 
& Co. 

Mrs. Postans has already made herself pleasantly 

conspicuous among the English ladies who have 

written concerning their travels, by her works 

on ‘Cutch,’ and ‘Western India.’ She seems, in 

some measure, to have succeeded to the literary 


she describes the features of Oriental life — 
under the sphere of feminine observation, wi 
ease and good humour. No fine-ladyism obtrudes 
itself: we are plagued with no talk about fatigues 
and sacrifices—nor with many ecstasies. The 
“ facts,’’ however, are more to our taste than 
the “fictions.” What Mrs. Postans judiciously 
observes with regard to the confection of a curry, 
applies also, in great measure, to the Oriental 
tale :—to be thoroughly successful, it should be 
made by a native on the spot; the sprightly 
romances of Mr. Morier being the exception 
which proves the rule. Poonah and its neighbour- 
hood, during the rains—“ that strange season of 
damp, mildew, and sociability ;’—Sindh and its 
recollections, comprising its tribute-levier of the 
Ameers, its filthy merchant worth a lac of rupees, 
its peer (saint), its believers in the ehllenhes’s 
stone, its rose gardens, and its jugglers, furnish 
forth amusing papers. Then we have pleasant 
gossip touching ‘‘Cairo and characteristics,” 
which those who are curious in the collection of 
evidence may read together with the experiences 
of the ‘ Englishwoman in Egypt,’—“ Outstation 
Life ;’’ a peep at Alexandria, a trip to Thebes, 
notes on a voyage down the Nile, an energetic 
recommendation of Bombay to all disposed to 
winter abroad (what would the old travellers, 
could they be conscious, say to such familiar 
treatment of places, felt in their day to be almost 
as distant as Dream-land!), a glimpse at Aden,— 
a day at Syracuse,—a passing tribute gracefully 
paid to the tomb beneath the willow at St. 
Helena :—of such variety are the contents of these 
volumes. An extract, we think, will recommend 
the manner of their author as a sketcher: this 
being taken from her visit to the crocodile 
mummy-pits of Maabdeh :— 

“ The entrance to the mummy-pit we found to be 
simply a perpendicular hole, cut in the limestone 
hill, about fifteen feet deep, the sides irregular blocks, 
and without any means for descent but fissures which 
occur among them. Having lighted candles, secured 
the phosphorus-box, in case of the lights being ex- 
tinguished by bats, and removed the coverings from 
our heads, we, one by one, lowered ourselves down 
the mouth of the pit, and perceived an opening in the 
rocks leading from the left. This gallery, originally 
high enough, no doubt, for people to traverse with 
convenience, was so choked up by sand, which had 
drifted down from the mouth of the pit, and by the 
falling of blocks of stone from above, that it seemed 
almost impassable ; but the Arabs urged us on, and 
with one before us, followed by Youssouf, both bear- 
ing candles, ourselves next, and two more guides 
bringing up the rear, also with lights, we all on hands 
and knees commenced our investigations. It would 
never do to confess to feeling nervous in such a situa- 
tion, and yet it was far from pleasant to find ourselves 
gradually losing the glimmering of daylight which 
streamed down the aperture of the rock, with intense 
darkness and an unknown road before us, and our 
way perpetually blocked by stones, whose angularity 
was sufficiently evident as we crawled over them ; but 
it was possible still to advance, and as the passage 
seemed clear of bats, we had, as explorers of a mum- 
my-pit, nothing reasonably to complain of. Soon, 
however, the guides motioned us to lie flat, as the 
roof was lower, and the blocks of stone sharp above 
us; so thus, serpent-wise, with our faces close to the 
ground, we drew and worked ourselves round wind- 
ings in the gallery and along shifting sand and stones, 
in a close, hot atmosphere, unvisited by the light of 
day, until we found ourselves in a chamber some 
fifteen feet high. The whole of the mummies, what- 
ever they might have been, were removed from here, 
but the rocky floor was covered with fragments of 
human and other bones, some completely pulverized. 
The size of this chamber probably, in its greatest 
extent, is forty feet, and wholly stalactitical, but 
blackened with the oil and smoke of torches, and to 
the right-hand lies an enormous block of stone, a por- 
tion evidently of the roof. Opposite to the opening 
leading to the first gallery, we found another; and, 
our zeal a little increased by having seen this large 
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and found a gallery to which the sand of the moun. 
tain had not penetrated, it. is true, but which wag 
more difficult to traverse than the first, in conse. 
quence of the huge blocks which had fallen from the 
roof, and in large masses obstructed the way. The 
heat here, too, was considerably greater, and the im. 
purity of the atmosphere sensibly felt, producin 
headache and oppression of the chest; the candles 
(for we had no torches) gave but a dim uncertain 
light, and we were a long way from our point of 
entrance, while fresh in our memory was the story of 
Mr. Legh’s Arab guides, who, as they preceded him 
in these galleries, fell dead from the effects of mephi- 
tic vapours. None of these circumstances were ye 
encouraging, and working along for a hundred yards 
on hands and knees is rather a tiring method of 
advancing, particularly with a road rugged and wind. 
ing as this was. But still the crocodiles had not 
been seen; the end had not been accomplished; 
retreat, therefore, was impossible, and on went the 
party, until the end of the gallery appeared com. 
pletely blocked up by a huge stone or ledge acrossit, 
On near approach, however, the difficulty vanished, 
and an aperture appeared sufficiently large for the 
entrance of each person singly, and in a horizontal 
position; but here bats in millions came rushing 
forth, shrieking like prisoned demons, and striking in 
blind terror against everything in their way. Fortu- 
nately, our people had brought the lantern, or the 
whole party, unprepared for this, and unable to trace 
the windings of the galleries in darkness and alarm, 
might have been inclosed for ever in this fearful 
place, and become subjects of curiosity and wonder 
to the antiquaries of future times. Our more pro- 
vident party still pressed on, dismayed but for a 
moment by the scared and hateful birds, who, with a 
loud rushing noise, were hurrying from us to the 
outer chamber. This third gallery led to a spacious 
apartment, similar to that we had left, and like it, 
empty, with an opening to the right and left. The 
guide paused for a moment, and took that to the left, 
which led to another gallery, as close and narrow as 
the rest, the same, as we conjectured, from which 
Mr. Legh and his party were constrained to tum, 
and where his Arabs perished. Soon, the dragoman, 
who was in advance of the party, stopped ; some- 
thing impeded his progress; and, on inquiry, we 
found it to be a human body, not in a mummied 
state, but the skin quite dry, and resembling rather 
wood than a thing which had once possessed life and 
animation. A few steps further, a second body lay 
similarly across the gallery, and this Youssouf also 
moved aside before the party could advance, leaving 
the conviction that both were, in fact, the bodies 
of the poor Arabs. * * Mr. Legh and his com- 
panions escaped from this gallery to be hunted for 
murder by the Arabs of Maabdeh and Manfialoot, 
and as narrowly avoided that fate as they did the 
mephitic vapour of the pit ; yet had they not reached 
the chamber of crocodiles, nor seen a mummy. Our 
people, however, no way daunted by the dead bodies, 
now removed from the path, crept on ; and at length 
all were rewarded by entering a chamber, as large as 
the two first, but not more than six feet high, in con- 
sequence of the floor being filled up to a considerable 
depth by stones and rubbish. Here, then, were the 
long-sought mummies. On every side bodies piled 
on bodies lay, enveloped in mats, coffinless, but 
apparently undisturbed from the time of burial. 
Youssouf unrolling two or three, cerecloths were 
found beneath the mats, and bundles of small mum- 
mied crocodiles bound up with the bodies, some on 
either side, and others on the chest, in the place 
where the scarabzi are commonly placed. The size 
of these crocodiles was singularly small, but the con- 
trast in size between the creature when very young 
and when full-grown is one of its peculiar character- 
istics, the egg it lays not being larger than that of a 
The crocodiles we found were perfectly pre- 
served, even to the teeth and feet ; but still, no one’s 
satisfaction was complete until, in a small chamber 
opening from the large one, was discovered a huge 
full-grown crocodile, perfectly preserved, the genius 
loci. The aperture in front of the chamber was now 
much less than the body of the crocodile, so that he 
was safe from the chance of being dragged from his 
honourable retreat, by common means at least. But 
all was gained, and on hands and knees the whole 





chamber, we again adopted our crawling position, 


party commenced their backward course, full of 
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triumph, and yet not sorry to leave doubt and appre- 
hension, bats and darkness, mummies and dead 
‘Arabs, all behind ; and pleasant indeed at the end of 
the serpentine windings was it to catch a glimpse of 
sunshine, to feel a breath of pure air, and at length 
to emerge from this loathsome pit, and stand erect, 
safe from the mephitic vapours and atmosphere of 
th.” 
We hope to hear more of the East and its 
matters, from one so enterprising and so unaf- 
fected as Mrs. Postans. Will none of our English 
ladies, 5 
Mistress of (themselves) though China fall, 
tell us something about the in-comings and out- 
ings of those skreen and tea-cup inmates of 
their boudoirs at home—the natives of the 
Celestial Empire? 





Knight's Weekly Volume.—No. 1. William Caxton : 
a Biography. By Charles Knight.—No. 2. Mind 
among the Spindles: a Selection from the Lowell 
Offering. — No.3. The Englishwoman in Egypt. 
By Miss Lane.—Nos. 4 & 7. Tales from Shakspere. 
By Mr. and Miss Lamb.—No. 5. The Textile 
Manufactures of Great Britain. By G. Dodd.— 
No. 6. The Chinese. By J. F. Davis. Vol. I. 


We shall hereafter treat separately of the third 
volume of this rapidly-growing library. The first 
treats of a subject too familiar to our readers to call 
for critical examination. Nos.4, 5, 6, and 7 again, are 
old friends, and need no more than a word of wel- 
come. There remains, then, but the selection from 
‘The Lowell Offering;’ and this, as we had already 
dealt with its matter (Athen. No. 722) must have 
been passed over, but for a letter from Miss Mar- 
tineau, which, as a cordial recommendation, and a 
pleasant piece of writing, must be advantageous to 
the publication, and not without interest to the 
reader :— 

“Your interest in this Lowell book can scarcely 
equal mine; for I have seen the factory girls in 
their Lyceum, and have gone over the cotton-mills 
at Waltham, and made myself familiar on the spot 
with factory life in New England; so that in read- 
ing the ‘Offering,’ I saw again in my memory 
the street of houses built by the earnings of the 
girls, the church which is their property, and the 
girls themselves trooping to the mill, with their 
healthy countenances, and their neat dress and 
quiet manners, resembling those of the tradesman 
class of our country. My visit to Lowell was merely 
for one day, in company with Mr. Emerson’s party, 
—he (the pride and boast of New England as an 
author and philosopher) being engaged by the 
Lowell factory people to lecture to them, in a 
winter course of historical biography. Of course the 
lectures were delivered in the evening, after the 
mills were closed. The girls were then working 
seventy hours a-week, yet, as I looked at the large 
audience (and I attended more to them than the 
lecture) I saw no sign of weariness among any of 
them. There they sat, row behind row, in their own 
Lyceum—a large hall, wainscoted with mahogany, 
the platform carpeted, well lighted, provided with 
a handsome table, desk, and seat, and adorned with 
portraits of a few worthies; and as they thus sat 
listening to their lecturer, all wakeful and interested, 
all well-dressed and lady-like, I could not but 
feel my heart swell at the thought of what such a 
sight would be with us. The difference is not in 
rank, for these young people were all daughters of 
parents who earn their bread with their own hands. 
It is not in the amount of wages, however usual 
that supposition is, for they were then earning from 
one to three dollars a-week, besides their food; the 
children one dollar (4s. 3d.), the second-rate workers 
two dollars, and the best three ; the cost of their dress 
and necessary comforts being much above what the 
same class expend in this country. It is not in the 
amount of toil; for, as I have said, they worked 
seventy clear hours per week. The difference was 
in their superior culture. Their minds are kept 

h, and strong, and free by knowledge and power 
of thought; and this is the reason why they are 
hot worn and depressed under their labours. ‘They 

in with a poorer chance for health than our people; 
for the health of the New England women generally 
§ Rot good, owing to circumstances of climate and 





other influences; but among the 3800 women and 
girls in the Lowell mills when I was there, the 
average of health was not lower than elsewhere ; 
and the disease which was most mischievous was 
the same that proves most fatal over the whole 
country—consumption ; while there were no com- 
plaints peculiar to mill life. At Waltham, where I 
saw the mills, and conversed with the people, I had 
an opportunity of observing the invigorating effects 
of MIND in a life of labour. Twice the wages and 
half the toil would not have made the girls I saw 
happy and healthy, without that cultivation of mind 
which afforded them perpetual support, entertain- 
ment and motive for activity. They were not highly 
educated, butthey had pleasurein books and lectures, 
in correspondence with home ; and had their minds 
so open to fresh ideas, as to be drawn off from 
thoughts of themselves and their own concerns. 
When at work they were amused with thinking over 
the last book they had read, or with planning the 
account they should write home of the last Sunday’s 
sermon, or with singing over to themselves the song 
they meant to practise in the evening; and when 
evening came, nothing was heard of tired limbs and 
eagerness for bed, but, if it was summer, they sallied 
out, the moment tea was over, for a walk, and, if it 
was winter, to the lecture-room, or to the ball-room 
for a dance, or they got an hour's practice at 
the piano, or wrote home, or shut themselves up 
with a new book. It was during the hours of 
work in the mill that the papers in the ‘ Offering’ 
were meditated, and it was after work in the evenings 
that they were penned. There is, however, in the 
case of these girls, a stronger support, a more elastic 
spring of vigour and cheerfulness, than even an ac- 
tive and cultivated understanding. The institution 
of factory labour has brought ease of heart to many ; 
and to many occasion for noble and generous deeds. 
The ease of heart is given to those who were before 
suffering in silent poverty, from the deficiency of 
profitable employment for women, which is even 
greater in America than with us. It used to be un- 
derstood there that all women were maintained by 
the men of their families; but the young men of 
New England are apt to troop off into the West, to 
settle in New lands, leaving sisters athome. Some 
few return to fetch a wife, but the greater number 
do not, and thus a vast over proportion of young 
women reinains; and to a multitude of these the 
opening of factories was a most welcome event, 
affording means of honourable maintenance, in ex- 
change for pining poverty at home. As for the 
noble deeds, it makes one’s heart glow to stand in 
these mills, and hear of the domestic history of some 
who are working before one’s eyes unconscious of 
being observed or of being the object of any admira- 
tion. If one of the sons of a New England farmer 
shows a love for books and thought, the ambition of 
an affectionate sister is roused, and she thinks of 
the glory and honour to the whole family, and the 
blessing to him, if he could have a college education. 
She ponders this till she tells her parents, some day, 
of her wish to go to Lowell, and earn the means of 
sending her brother to college. The desire is yet 
more urgent if the brother has a pious mind, and a 
wish to enter the ministry. Many a clergyman in 
America has been prepared for his function by the 
devoted industry of sisters; and many ascholar and 
professional man dates his elevation in social rank 
and usefulness from his sister’s, or even some affec- 
tionate aunt’s entrance upon mill life, for his sake. 
Many girls, perceiving anxiety in their fathers’ 
faces, on account of the farm being incumbered, and 
age coming on without release from the debt, have 
gone to Lowell, and worked till the mortgage was 
paid off, and the little family property free. Such 
motives may well lighten and sweeten labour; and 
to such girls labour is light and sweet. Some, who 
have no such calls, unite the surplus of their earn- 
ings to build dwellings for their own residence, six, 
eight, or twelve living together with the widowed 
mother, or elderly aunt of one of them to keep house 
for, and give countenance tothe party. I sawa 
whole street of houses so built and owned at 
Waltham; pretty frame houses, with the broad 
piazza, and the green Venetian blinds, that give 
such an air of coolness and pleasantness to American 
village and country abodes. There is the large airy 
eating-room, with a few prints hung up, the piano 





at one end, and the united libraries of the girls, 
forming a good-looking array of books, the rock- 
ing chairs universal in America, the stove adorned 
in summer with flowers, and the long dining-table in 
the middle. The chambers donot answer our English 
ideas of comfort. There is there a strange absence 
of the wish for privacy; and more girls are accommo- 
dated in one room than we should see any reason for 
in such comfortable and pretty houses. In the mills 
the girls have quite the appearance of ladies. They 
sally forth in the morning with their umbrellas in 
threatening weather, their calashes to keep their hair 
neat, gowns of print or gingham, with a perfect fit, 
worked collars or pelerines, and waistpands of ribbon. 
For Sundays and social evenings they have their 
silk gowns, and neat gloves and shoes. Yet through 
proper economy,—the economy of educated and 
thoughtful people,—they are able to Tay by for such 
purposes as I have mentioned above. ‘The deposits 
in the Lowell Savings’ Bank were, in 1834, upwards 
of 114,000 dollars, the number of operatives bein 
5000, of whom 3800 were women and girls. i 
thank you for calling my attention back to this sub- 
ject. It is one I have pleasure in recurring to. 
There is nothing in America which necessitates the 
prosperity of manufactures as of agriculture, and 
there is nothing of good in their factory system which 
may not beemulated elsewhere—equalled elsewhere, 
when the people employed are so educated as to 
have the command of themselves and of their lot in 
life, which is always and everywhere controlled by 
mind, far more than by outward circumstances. I 
am, &c. H. MarrTingEavu. 

Could more be said without weakening the cheer- 
ing impression of the above ? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE 

The History of John Marten. A sequel to the Life 
of Henry Milner, by Mrs. Sherwood.—We are no 
admirers of religious novels in general, and Mrs. 
Sherwood’s fancy is apt to wander wild in the inven- 
tion of incident, as may be seen in the tale before 
us; towards the end of which she breaks off from 
the homesteads and parsonage houses of every-day 
England, to picturesque Venetian palaces, and a 
Roman Catholic nobleman turned Protestant,—em- 
ploying the machinery which was useful in Richard- 
son’s day, but is now disdained by even the fustian 
weavers of our melo-dramas. We are sorry for this, 
since there are clever things in the story. It details 
the career of a worldly clergyman, more intent on 
pleasing every one with an eye to his immediate 
popularity, than actuated by a sense of the respon- 
sibilities of his calling. Ie is handsome, highly 
cultivated, and accomplished. At the outset of the 
book he falls under the flatteries of a fine lady deep 
in that sentimental dissipation, in which bazaars 
figure for balls, and pet charity-schoolmistresses 
occupy the place which pet concert-singers hold 
with “the world’s people.” This new version of 
Lady Worrymore—by no means caricatured in 
Mrs. Sherwood’s hands—all but spoils John Mar- 
ten: failing, however, in the attempt, she turns him 
adrift. He then tries a curacy in a manufacturing 
town, one of those unlovely places—say among 
the Potteries—where Man is ignorant and squalid, 
and Nature offers no compensation. Next—unable 
to endure the “work without hope” of such a 
position, and in this, far beneath the stature of saint 
or martyr, as we understand the characters—John 
Marten takes the duty of a friend while on a wedding 
journey, ina country parish, where the torments are, 
an ancient vicar and vicar’s madam, whose gossipry 
keeps pace with their benevolence, and whose remem- 
bered doings are perpetually held up as a model to 
the fastidious highly cultivated man—the main engine 
of annoyance being a spinster-schoolmistress, whose 
familiar inroads are described with considerable 
humour. Up to this point the tale is good, and not 
improbable: but shortly afterwards the spirit, not of 
Minerva, but of the Minerva Press, lays hold upon 
the authoress, and urges her to adventures, through 
which, as hath been said, no sane critic will bear her 
company. ll is confusion and folly to the end. 

Sierra Leone, by Robert Clarke, Surgeon.—An 
account of the colony, its climate, statistics, popula- 
tion and society, which contains several particulars 
interesting to those who have been or are likely to be 
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connected with it, but will not interest the general 
reader. Some curious accounts are given of the 
habits and customs of the various negro-tribes. The 
following ordeal employed by the Akoos must be 
tolerably certain of convicting a prisoner. “To 
detect a thief, the juggler takes a vegetable infusion 
into which capsicum, minimum, or bird-pepper, is 
put. The conjuror then takes a pepper-corn and 
chews it, squirting the juice into the eye of the 
individual suspected. If the eye becomes moistened 
with tears, or if he complains of pain, he is declared 
guilty.” 

The Court at Ravenna, a comedy, by the author of 
*The Robber’s Cave.’—This gentleman seems deter- 
mined to persevere in a path, in which there is 
scarcely any hope for the best, and assuredly none 
for the worst. There is nothing in this play to 
induce us to change our opinion of the writer’s in- 
capacity. 

Edward the First, a drama in five acts, by J. 
Macpherson. This writer is not without intelligence, 
and his drama contains some passages of good de- 
scription—but it is so disorderly in its plan and ex- 
ecution, that we must advise him to consult the best 
models before he venture again on so difficult a branch 
of the poetic art. 

Euclid’s Elements, &c., by John Walker, late 
fellow and tutor in the University of Dublin.—This 
edition of Euclid, published in 1827, has been sent to 
us, we do not know why: probably some alteration 
in the property of the work has taken place. We 
had often heard of it, but never seen it, and had been 
rather surprised at never meeting with it as a second- 
hand book. It fully bears out the impression we 
derived from hearsay. Mr. Walker’s notes and 
alterations are full of thought, and his book ought to 
be in the hands of the teacher of geometry. Differ- 
ing greatly from him on several most material points, 
and especially on his alteration of Euclid’s definition 
of proportion, we are neverthelessalways compelled to 
respect the power with which he maintains his own 
views. Had he kept so close to Euclid as to enable 
us to call him an editor, and made all his alterations 
in the form of suggestive notes, we think he would 
have produced an edition which we should have liked 
much better than Robert Simson’s. 

Conversations on Arithmetic, by Mrs. Henry Aycrs. 
—The only objection we have to this work, which is 
made as amusing as the subject can be, and is very 
nicely printed, is the dialogue form. ‘ Constantia” 
teaches “ Lavinia,” and if these words were struck out, 
the book would be more amusing than one would ex- 
pect from a treatise; being actually less amusing 
than one expects from dialogues, Conversation XV. 
is headed “Constantia,” who begins“ Compound Ad- 
dition is a rule,’ &c., and talks through 14 pages, 
containing dozens of sums, tradesmen’s bills and 
miscellaneous examples, without one observation from 
“Lavinia.” The book, however, is, for the subject, 
entertaining, and full of miscellaneous information. 
We correct two little slips. It was not Dr. Watts 
who wrote * Thirty days hath September,” Kc, : these 
lines have been common property for three hundred 
years at least ; and it was not Purbach, but Stevinus, 
who first used decimal fractions. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, by James Con- 
nell.—The author is a master in the High School of 
Glasgow ; he thinks the differential calculus can be 
taught in schools, and has drawn up this treatise, 
intended for pupils of a small amount of previous 
mathematical attainment. He has gained his end 
to a considerable extent. Starting from the clear 
principle of fluxions, a principle, be it remembered, 
which, whatever may be objected to it, admits of being 
under-built at any subsequent part of the pupil’scareer, 
he has selected well, explained with tolerable clear- 
ness, and printed beautifully. We could point out 
insufficient reasoning of the kind which is common 
to all but the most recent works; and it may happen 
that the use of the differential to signify a velocity 
will a little perplex the student when he comes to 
read other works. If this treatise should, as it ought 
to do, reach a second edition, we recemmend the 
author to add a chapter on the comparison of the 
fluxional and differential principles, and on the con- 
nexion of the notion of velocity with the limiting ratio 
by which it is measured. 

Elements of Natural History, for the use of Schools 
and Young Persons, &c., by Mrs. R. Lee.—The style 





and the manner of Mrs. Lee are likely to attract and 
engage the attention of the young. The “ principles 
of classification” are stated neatly and compendiously, 
and the anecdotes interspersed, warranted by the 
authoress and her friends, or derived from sources 
not less authentic, are calculated agreeably to vary 
the hour of reading, or to fix the dry scientific term 
on the memory. 

Lectures on the Theory of Agriculture, and on the 
Practice of Farming in Cheshire, by A. J. Bernays.— 
Two useful and ingenious essays, of a practical nature, 
delivered at Siddington, to the tenants on Mr. Daven- 
port’s estate, in the course of the present year, and 
deserving of attention, as the writer enters into the 
analysis of soils, and gives some advice for their im- 
provement on chemical principles. 

The Child’s Virst Step to English History, by A. 
Rodwell, gives in the briefest form a narrative out- 
line of history from the days of Julius Cwsar to the 
present. 


Glossology, or the Diagnosis of Disease by the Ap- 
pearances of the Tongue, by B. Ridge.—The author 
has written this book on the assumption that the 
tongue is an index to every disease. He regards it 
as a universal pathometer, the study of whose indica- 
tions will alone expose the lurkings of disease in every 
hidden corner of the human system. Regarding it 
in this light, he has studied its structure, counted its 
papillw, and apportioned out its surface into compart- 
ments with mathematical precision. Such labours 
are not wanting in interest; but the medical man 
who places reliance on the indications of a single 
organ, as affording a proof of the nature of a disease 
or a guide to its treatment, will not seldom discover 
the error he has committed, when the mischief he 
has done cannot be retrieved. 


Guide Books.—Here, by way of temptation to our 
tourists, is Mr. O’Flanaghan with an Irish river, 
The Blackwater in Munster, temptingly described ina 
handsome quarto, profusely illustrated ; telling us of 
caves at Michelstown and a castle at Lismore,— 
Castle Hyde immortalized in Munster melody, where 

The trout and salmon play at backgammon— 

and Spenser's oak, to say nothing of ruins hung with 
traditions “ plenty asblackberries,’’and Round Towers 
concerning which wise men are welcome to wrangle. 
Surely these objects can hardly be presented to the 
world of ramblers in vain. This is also the place to 
recommend the latest edition of Galignani’s New 
Paris Guide, which appears to be complete and satis- 
factory. 





List of New Beoks.—The Life of the Rev. Henry Moore, 
the Biographer of the Rev. John Wesley, by Mrs. R. Smith, 
8vo. 9s. cl.—The Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture; Essays, 
by Courtney Melmoth, new edit., fe. 8vo. 3s. cl.—The Parlia- 
ments of England, from Ist George L to the Present Time, 
by H.S. Smith, Vol. I., Reds to Notts inclusive, 12mo. ls. 
6d. cl.—Notes of my Captivity in Russia in 1794-5-6, by J. 
U. Niemcewicz, translated by Captain A. Laski, fe. 8vo. Gs. 
cl.—Louis, the Little Wanderer, a Tale from the German, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Watson’s (W.) Easy and Comprehensive Guide 
to Algebra, 2nd edit., 12mo. 3s. bd.—Latin made Easy, or 
an Introduction to the Reading of Latin, by Rev. J. R. 
Beard, D.D., 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—First Greek Construing Book, 
by G. Renaud, 12mo. 2s, cl.—A System of Modern Geography, 
by John White, 2nd edit., with Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl., 
or with Exercises and Maps, 2s. 9d. ¢l.—White’s (John) Ab- 
stracts of General Geography, 48th edit., 12mo. ls. swd., or 
with four Maps, 12mo. 1s. 3d. swd.—Peep of Day, 52nd thou- 
sand, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Cookesley’s Sermons, Vol. [f., 12mo. 5s. 
cl.—Davenant’s Disputatio Justitia, translated by Allport, 
Vol. L, 12mo. 12s. el.—Short Services for Family Worship, 
chiefly from the Common Prayer, by J. Gibson, B.D., 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—Wild Love and other Tales, from the German of Fouqué, 
fe. 8vo. 7s. cl—The Acts to Amend the Law of Imprison- 
ment for Debt and Insolvency, by Mordaunt L. Wells, 12mo. 
2s, swd., 2s. Gd. cl.—Roscoe’s Law of Evidence at Nisi Prius, 

y E. Smirke, Esq., 6th edit., royal 12mo. 1/. 4s. bds.—Eulen- 
stein’s German Grammar, 2nd edit., 12mo. 4s. cl.—Eulen- 
stein’s German rcises, 12mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Thornborrow’s 
Latin Exercises, 5th edit., 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—The Ger- 
man Interpreter, or Dialogues in English and German, 
by J. C. Moore, 20mo. 5s. cl—Crammar of the Spanish 
anguage, by Don Jose de Ureullu, 12mo. 8s. bd.—The 
Claims of Labour, an Essay on the Duties of the Employer 
to the Employed, fe. 8vo. fs. cl.—Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) 
Henry's First Latin Book, 5th edit., 12mo. 3s. c.—The Times 
of Claverlouse, by Rey. R. Simpson, 18mo. 2s. 6. cl.—Miss 
Barrett’s Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl.—The Log Cabin, orThe 
World before You, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Narrative of a 
Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, &c., by R. W. Wilde, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 18s. cl—John Manesty, the Liverpool Merchant, 
by the late W. Magin, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1s. cl.—The Amber 
Witch, 32mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Ford’s Guide to the Lakes, with 
Map, i2mo. cl. 5s. col., 4s. plain.—The Book of Mottoes, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Order of Administration of the Holy 
Communion, according the Use of the Church of Scotland, 
4to. Gs. bds.—The Physiology of Love, fc. 8vo, 1s. 6d. swd. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Venice, 1844, 

A marked difference in the appearance of Venieg 
must strike any traveller who has visited the city 
even six years ago: more vessels appear in the port, 
throwing up their light spars and curving latteen yards 
against the elegant tower of the custom-house or the 
picturesque palaces and domes of the stately Queen 
of the Adriatic. A whole fleet of galleys is seen jn 
the hazy distance,—no longer indeed returning from 
the conquest of the Morea, or the glorious combats of 
Cyprus or Candia, but waging a war against the very 
elements, for thesake of “old Venice ;” they are carry. 
ing out and dropping stones at the breakwater of 
Maxomoco, which was begun some fourteen years 
since (when Venice was declared a free port), and js 
now very far advanced. On the other side of the 
city, four or five miles of gracefully curved arches 
unite the aquatic capital to the main-land—not 
for such a purpose as Alexander joined Tyre to the 
continent, or Xerxes attempted to affix the island 
of Salamis to Attica, but to pour the young blood of 
commerce, trade, and daily life into the heart of 
time-honoured Venice, that it may mantle on her 
wrinkled cheeks, and renew the vigour of her limbs, 
stiff with long repose, like the transfusion of blood 
from an infant to an octogenarian. Another year may 
suffice to complete the railroad from Venice to 
Milan, already traversed by engines and trains from 
the shore to Padua, and soon to be laid down over 
the above-mentioned arches. Instead of the Bucen- 
taur, “Ist, 2nd and 3rd class boats” are seen by the 
quays of the Doge’s palace ; and hundreds of gay 
Venetians hurry to exchange the languid smiles of 
the Nereids for the embraces of the Vuleanian Cy. 
clops, “The Antenore,” or“ The Galileo,” and are 
borne in their mighty arms to the schools of Padua, 
Thus is taught a more practical lesson of life in an 
hour than the learned professors have produced in 
the last century. Nor does the famous Piazza di 
San Marco, with its undying and almost unscathed 
relics of the past, refuse to give signs of the modern 
movement. Reparations are going on in the facade 
of the palace and cathedral, and a number of new 
silver lamps adorn the Madonna di San Marco. As 
evening closes, hundreds are to be found reclining 
to take their ice and their coffee beneath the deep 
shades of these beautiful arcades, whilethe regimental 
bands (of no less than fifty) perform, exquisitely, se- 
lections from the best operas, to a critical audience, 
When the stars become visible, the Promethean 
spark is rapidly applied to the numerous lamps, and 
the whole scene is brilliantly lighted with gas; on 
festas, three or four enormous candelabra are erected 
down the middle of the Piazza, and spread the magic 
light as if with an enchanter’s hand, over the quaint 
clock-tower, the huge campanile, the cathedral, the 
column of the Banda, and all the lofty facades of 
this piazza of piazzas. 

One of the immediate results of the railroad will 
be the introduction of water by pipes into the city, 
an immense blessing, when it is considered that it is 
even to this day brought in tanks by barges, and paid 
dearly for; only a very few wells being open to the 
poor. Many of the churches are undergoing repair, 
as well as some other public buildings, at the public 
expense. The Duchesse de Berri has taken one of 
the finest of the ancient palazzos on the Canal Grande, 
and several others are said to be newly occu- 
pied. But, notwithstanding, the greater number of 
ancient families are driven for ever from their once 
princely abodes, or compelled to abandon them to 
decay: it is not a little surprising that none seem to 
have fallen, and that on such a foundation, the neg- 
lected walls should not have perished from damp. 
Among the noblest of the more ancient palaces is 
that of the Foscari; at the angle of the Grand Canal 
it commands a double view ; and its quaint, but grand 
fagade and balconies, its finely worked arabesque 
windows and pointed arches, give it an air of gro- 
tesque antiquity, which reminds one of a faded 
dowager of the last century, in her diamonds, lappets, 
and hoop. Ina remote chamber of this palace live, 
or rather sleep (like the nautilus in its shell floating 
helplessly on the waters), two noble ladies, Its pos 
sessors, the last of their house—Laura and Marianna 
dei Foscari. We were told it was rather a compli- 





ment than an impertinence to visit them ; and under 
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the guidance of one of their acquaintance, we landed 
from our gondola at the once hospitable door of the 
Foscari. Dirt, coals, and fragments of wood and 
stone showed to what base uses the noble hall had 
been applied ; and the court beyond, once a gay 
#pleasaunce,” was filled with blocks of hewn and 
unhewn stone; tangled grass and weeds were growing 
from the pavement, and clothes drying on lines from 
the windows above. The dimensions of the hall (at 
least 100 feet long), its handsome roof and cornices, 
with the ornamented architraves of its various doors, 
and the bold and varied iron-work across the windows, 
still speak of better days. Weascended a now filthy 
marble staircase, and entered a second hall of the 
same dimensions, of an L shape, 100 feet and 50 or 
60 feet long: at each end isa noble window and bal- 
cony; the one in front looks upon the canal, and is 
large enough to contain 50 or 60 persons; the wide 
marble balustrade is worn round by the fair arms and 
stout hands which for ages have rested on it. There 
at all the pageants of Venice have stood the Foscari, 
“the observed of all observers ;” themselves no mean 
part of the stately spectacles they beheld. From hence 
rust the family of the Great Foscari have witnessed his 
triumphant procession as Doge, sitting beneath the 
canopy of gold on the deck of the Bucentaur; little 
could they dream of the end of that office, to which 
he was hailed by the acclamations of all the seig- 
neury of Venice. In this hall were sovereigns re- 
ceived, for two centuries at least: nor were any festas 
in Venice more brilliant and more honoured, than 
those here celebrated. Near the lofty portals of 
the apartments opening to the hall, and entered from 
it between supporting angels or genii, are tablets with 
inscriptions, recording the visits of royal and illus- 
trious guests, as John of Denmark, &c., and the 
names of the Foscaris, their hosts. Of all the 
gay and joyous crowds of the brave, the fair, and 
the rich—of all the trains of menials who served 
them, one only representative remained ; by the open 
window, enjoying the breeze from the canal, and 
looking askance through the balustrade on its melan- 
choly waters, sat the one servant of the house—her- 
self a very type of its misfortunes; she was old and 
half blind, and had replaced a lost limb by a wooden 
leg; but she wasnevertheless industriously working for 
the Ladies, and sat apart in the dilapidated old hall, to 
leave them their chamber, with all due respect. After 
opening several doors, and retreating from a third 
story inhabited by washerwomen, and a variety of 
nondescripts in separate apartments, our introducer 
led us to the kitchen of the Ladies. It had once 
been a handsome saloon, with marble chimney-piece, 
gilded cornices, &ec., and on one side still hung an 
enormous picture, in the lower part of which (below 
the scriptural subject) were introduced the portly 
figures of three noble Foscari, for which reason pro- 
bably it was still preserved, though stripped too 
of its frame. Round the walls hung kitchen utensils, 
sausages, Xc., while a few articles of once elegant 
furniture filled the room ; and on a walnut table in 
the centre, lay a quantity of French beans which a 
dirty urchin had just brought from the market. A 
good-looking man here received us, whom we were 
told was the son of an old retainer of the family, and 
had solemnly promised his parent to protect its last 
remains. He greeted our companion, laid down his 
cook's knife, and soon introduced us to the Ladies, 
who were in an inner apartment. Madame Laura 
Tose to receive us, but her sister was too infirm to 
leave her seat; and we sat down on a chest and a 
chair from the kitchen to contemplate the last of the 
Foscari—_the “ two Foscari” of 1844. They appeared 
between 70 and 80 years of age (if indeed the hard 
and shrivelled form of an Italian woman admits of 
any distinction after 70). They were very plainly 
dressed, and the few grey hairs of the elder peeped 
from beneath the common Venetian veil, while those 
of the younger were uncovered ; both spoke some- 
what cheerfully, liké those who have long submitted 
to their hard lot, and as if respect for their great 
family and its magnificence (now among the things 
that are not) must be a feeling common to all the 
world, and therefore needing no effort to maintain it. 

ey complained not, for they had been rudely 
taught by the world that complaint was long since 
mvain; they boasted not, for why boast of what 
was evident ? they affected neither pride, humility, 
dor piety, but simply took things as they were, with- 


out apology. Theelder said she never left the room 
in a scirocco (which was then blowing), and the 
younger, that she liked to walk in the Sala Grande— 
poor women! Of all the retainers of the Foscari, 
their one-legged old abigail alone was left; and the 
dirt, stones, and ruins at the great hall door were 
greater obstacles than they could encounter alone, 
without danger. Our mutual friend had given an artist 
an order to sketch the ladies’ chamber, and this gave 
occasion to examine and remark on it. The only 
entrance used was the one through the before-men- 
tioned kitchen. Over this and the other doors were 
high mouldings and pediments, which, with a rich 
chimney-piece, set off the lofty proportions of the room, 
which was about thirty feet square. A wide bed, 
without hangings, stood against the farther side, 
and over this, two enormous black giants in alto relievo 
stretched their huge limbs against the wall from 
floor to ceiling. One would have thought the old 
ladies would have been frightened by such gloomy- 
looking Anakim ; but it was probably for the sake of 
these very giants they had selected this chamber, 
for these silent champions challenged all the world 
to disprove the truth of one of the glories of the house 
of Foscari. They held between them a portrait of a 
quiet-looking red-faced gentleman, and a gilt scroll 
recorded that this gentleman was his Majesty of 
Denmark, and that he had slept in this very cham- 
ber,—nay, we were led to believe, in this very bed. 
For the rest, the royal dormitory was now most 
poorly furnished with a chest and a couple of old 
tables, whose lacquered legs looked as poverty- 
stricken as the rest of the palace. But though used 
for all purposes, there was a degree of careless neat- 
ness and order about it; a few torn books were piled 
in a corner, and on an old wardrobe stood a dilapi- 
dated toilet box, with some broken apparatus in it, 
and a little vase full of faded flowers (even this too 
dear for an every-day luxury) carefully placed on 
each side—alas! the Laura and Marianna who had 
inherited it, little needed a toilet now. Even Ja Bion- 
dina in Gondoletta, for fifty years a reigning beauty, 
isno more. The masks and carnivals and operas of 
Venice (such as they are now) are as far from them 
as if they had been living among the holy virgins of 
Upper Egypt. We retired with befitting compliments, 
and the old retainer’s son showed us through a number 
of rooms, in a greater or less state of dilapidation. 
Some had lost all their carving and woodwork ; in 
others the doors were gone, and several had had pic- 
tures cut from the ceilings ; one beautiful room had 
suffered less, and eight or ten fine heads in wood carv- 
ing, stood out from its walls, sole tenants of the dusty 
waste; and there it was the worthy man gave us 
some odd reason why the last prodigal of the house, 
the nephew of the ladies, “lui chi aveva mangiato 
tante cose” pictures and carvings, &c., had spared 
this once favourite dining room. He then led us to 
his own sanctum, a queer den in a retired corner of 
the palace, which might have served for the studio 
of Paracelsus or of Faustus. Here he had collected 
all sorts of odds and ends, old papers and MSS., bits 
of wood and pictures, fossils and casts, and a world 
of indescribable rubbish, among which he, with much 
pride, displayed upon a broken easel the MSS. of the 
Foscari pedigree, “from the 9th century down to 
Laura and Marianna aforesaid, with long notes of | 
achievements, especially of the famous Doge.” Then, 
in a confidential whisper, be told our friend how the | 
law-suit went on—“ andava bene il processo,” and that 
the Avocato had the most confident hopes of esta- | 
blishing the right of the true branch to . In fact, | 
he had been zealously collecting materials for Signor | 
l’Avocato, and had succeeded, after years of labour, 
in urging the learned man to action. No wonder 
he was anxious to tell his long tale of unjust cousins 
and false codicils, &c., which he hoped to set aside 
in favour of the Ladies. But they, poor forlorn 
women, in some bygone hour of deep distress, ere this 
zealous advocate came to their aid, had actually sold 
the reversion of the palace, after their own deaths, 
for an annuity of sixteen-pence a day, and the home 
of the Foscaris will soon probably be let in as many 
lodgings as a five-story house in St. Giles’s, not ex- 
cepting the chamber “of the Royal Dane.” Such 
is an illustration of the “base uses” to which the 
palaces of Venice are tending, and such the actual 
state of many descendants of her merchant princes. 











But in the hour of power and of pride they were deaf 








to the cries of liberty and of justice, and when danger 
threatened they showed themselves unable to defend 
a state they were unworthy to govern. Nothing is 
now left them but to repeat the poet’s lament, “O 
Italia, Italia,” &c. Viront, 





HAS CAPTAIN WARNER A SECRET? 

Tn answer to this important question, I send you the fol- 
lowing extracts from Miles's National (American) Register 
for July, 1842. Yours, &c. 

Colt’s Sub-marine Battery. 

Mr. Colt made an experiment on Saturday, with 
his newly invented Sub-marine Battery, which was 
considered as highly satisfactory. The explosion took 
place opposite Castle Garden, and was attended by 
a dull, heavy, rushing sound; and a huge column of 
water was thrown suddenly and violently to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet in the air. The can contain- 
ing the combustibles was sunk under the hulk, and 
a wire conducted from it to the deck of the North 
Carolina, some 200 or 300 yards distant. At the 
moment fixed, Mr. Colt, on the deck of the North 
Carolina, applied theacid to his plates( Voltaic plates), 
and quicker than thought, the deck was thrown into 
the air and scattered into fragments. A more com- 
plete experiment never was performed. Tens of 
thousands of people witnessed it from the Battery, * * 
Another account says:—Mr, Colt, having his Mag- 
netic Battery ready on the quarter-deck of this ship, 
the wires having been prepared under water, and con- 
nected with the explosive machine under the ill-fated 
vessel, said to the gentlemen, “I am ready ; look out!” 
when, with the quickness of the electric flash, the 
vessel was blown up into ten thousand fragments. 
The suddenness with which the vessel, which I sup- 
pose to have been of some hundred tons burden, dis- 
appeared, was more like an optical delusion than 
reality ; for in the twinkling of an eye, the form and 
fashion of the boat was changed into a column of 
water and fragments. * * And now the scene was 
closed, all hands awarding to Mr. Colt the praise of 
having struck upon a device that will be a more cer- 
tain protector to our ports and harbours against in- 
vading fleets, than would scores of batteries and men- 
of-war ; for against these visible agents of defence, 
power can beemployed and applied, but against this im- 
mersed, hidden, and invisible agent, with power enough 
to blow toatoms the proudest navy that floats in a mo- 
ment, no power can be applied, and no vigilance guard 
against its devastating effects. 

In the same work, and in the next month, Au- 
gust 27, we find the following :—* Colts Sub-marine 
Battery.—Mr. Colt succeeded in the exhibition of 
his apparatus on the 23rd, at Washington, as was 
witnessed by the President of the United States, 
heads of departments, members of Congress, public 
ofticers, and thousands of spectators.” ‘The conse- 
quent proceedings in the House of Representatives 
are reported in the following letter : —[Tuesday, 
August 23, 1842] “ Resolved, That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby instructed, to render 
Mr. Samuel Colt facilities to test his Sub-marine Bat 
tery to an extent which will settle the question, 
whether these can with ease and safety successfully 
be employed, as a power sufficient to destroy the 
largest class of ships of war when in motion, passing 
in or out of harbour, without the necessity of approach 
within reach of shot from guns of the largest calibre ; 
and whether continued operations of the destruction 
of one or more vessels can be effected without re- 
newing the means, under exposure of an advancing 
squadron; and whether the same can be used for 
the defence of a harbour, without endangering the 
passage in or out of other than hostile vessels. And 
be it further resolved, That should Mr. Colt’s Sub- 
marine Battery stand the above tests, he is hereby 
authorized to proceed, under the direction of the 
President, and the Secretaries of the Navy and of 
War, to fortify whatever harbour may be agreed 
upon for that purpose, provided he will undertake 
the same at the mean cost of the United States steam 
ships, Missouri and Mississippi. The necessary ex- 
pences to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated." * * On motion of 
Mr. Mallory, the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; and on Sept. 3, 1842, “ Mr. 
Archer, from the Committee of Naval Affairs, re- 
ported the joint resolution (in the Senate) of the 
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House,” to authorize experiments on Colt’s Sub-ma- 
rine Battery. 

On the 14th of October, another experiment, quite 
similar to that above referred to, took place at New 
York, in presence of the Secretary of War, Adju- 
tant General Jones, a number of officers of the 
Army and Navy, and 40,000 spectators, 

This is the last notice of the subject which I find 
in my file of Miles’s Register, which, however, only 
comes down to September 25, 1843. The report 
may or may not have been since made. 


CHARACTERS IN ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 
BENEDICK AND BEATRICE CONVERTED. 

ALREaDY we have indicated, in general terms, the 
absurdity of supposing, with most of the critics, that 
Shakespeare has represented the common friends of 
Benedick and Beatrice as being either so undiscerning 
as not to perceive the unsuitableness of this pair for 
a conjugal union, or so wanton as to seek to bring 
about their marriage in mere levity, knowing that it 
could not contribute to their mutual happiness, Let 
us now consider somewhat more particularly the 
spirit in which this project is undertaken—first of all, 
as shown in the family conversation which imme- 
diately follows that announcing the engagement 
between Count Claudio and the lady Hero :— 

Don Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you go to church? 

Claudio. To-morrow, my lord. Time goes on crutches, 
till love have all his rites. 

Leonato. Not till Monday, my dear son; which is hence a 
just seven-night ; and a time too brief too, to have all things 
answer my mind. 

Don Ped. Come, you shake the head at so long a breath- 
ing; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall not go 
dully by us; I will, in the interim, undertake one of Her- 
cules’ labours; which is, to bring signior Benedick and the 
lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection the one with 
the other. I would fain have it a match; and I doubt not 
but to fashion it, if you three will but minister such assistance 
as I shall give you direction. 

Leon. My lord, 1 am for you, though it cost me ten nights’ 
watchings. 

Claud. And I, my lord. 

Don Ped. And you too, gentle Hero? 

Hero. I will do any modest office, my lord, to help my 
cousin to a good husband. 

Don Ped. And Benedick is not the unhopefullest husband 
that I know: thus far can I praise him; he is of a noble 
strain, of approved valour, and confirmed honesty. I will 
teach you how to humour your cousin, that she shall fall in 
love with Benedick; and I, with your two helps, will so 
practise on Benedick, that in despite of his quick wit and 
his queasy stomach, he shall fall in tove with Beatrice. If 
we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer; his glory shall 
be ours, for we are the only love-gods. Go in with me, and 
I will tell you my drift. 

In the arbour scene which follows, Benedick’s 
friends and Beatrice’s guardian show in their conver- 
sation that they take precisely the same view of the 
moral relation already subsisting between the gentle- 
man and the lady, that we have stated in our fore- 
going exposition. In this discourse, framed expressly 
for Benedick’s overhearing, they apply themselves, 
on the one hand, to praise those qualities in the lady 
which they know that Benedick admires already :— 

Don Ped. She's an excellent sweet lady; and, out of all 
suspicion, she is virtuous. 

Claud. And she is exceeding wise, &c. 

But, above all, they combat what they believe to 
be the sole impediment to his loving her outright— 
his notion of her violent aversion to himself—by the 
ingeniously and elaborately natural picture which 
they draw of the workings of her alleged passion. In 
this piece of acting, be it observed, Leonato himself, 
Beatrice’s uncle and guardian, sustains the principal 
part; he it is who most particularly describes her 
pretended sufferings, which, he says, are reported to 
him by her bosom-friend and companion, his daughter 
Hero. Benedick, then, may well be excused for 
exclaiming in his concealment:—*I should think 
this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow speaks 
it: knavery cannot, sure, hide itself in such reve- 
rence.” While, on the other hand, those critics, we 
must repeat, are less excusable, who have regarded 
the venerable governor as a personage so devoid of 
serious care for his niece’s welfare, as to carry on a 
plot like this for idle and even mischievous diversion. 

Once persuaded of her passion for himself, the 
revulsion of Benedick’s feelings towards the woman 
whom he had every other predisposition to love, 
becomes inevitable: but they receive additional sti- 
mulus from the other side of the expedient which his 
friends employ against him. They flatter his self- 
love by commending his personal qualifications :— 

Claud. He is a very proper man. 





Don Ped. He hath, indeed, a good outward happiness. 
Claud. ’Fore Gad, and, in my mind, very wise. 

om . Ped. He doth, indeed, show some sparks that are 
e wit. 
Leon. And I take him to be valiant. 
Don Ped. As Hector, I assure you, &c. 


And these very praises give the greater keenness to 
their reflections upon his alleged disdainfulness :— 


Leon. ....1am sorry for her, as I have just cause, being 
her uncle and her guardian. 

Don Ped. I would she had bestowed this dotage on me; I 
would have daff'd all other respects, and made her half 
myself: I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and hear what he 
will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely, she will die ; for she says, she 
will die, if he love her not ; and she will die, ere she makes 
her love known; and she will die, if he woo her, rather 
than ’bate one breath of her accustomed crossness. 

Don Ped. She doth well: if she should make tender of 
her love, ’tis very possible he’ll scorn it ; for the man, as you 
know all, hath a contemptible spirit. 

But his friends know too well both his general 
manliness of character and his particular predilec- 
tion for Beatrice, to apprehend in reality that he 
would spurn her affection. ‘Thus, although Claudio 
himself, in the course of this same colloquy, has said 
in Benedick’s hearing, that if informed of her attach- 
ment, “he would but make a sport of it, and torment 
the poor lady worse,” yet we find him, at the end of 
it, whispering to his companions—* If he do not dote 
on her upon this, I will never trust my expectation.” 

To perceive this revulsion of feeling in all its force, 
we should first revert to that soliloquy of Benedick’s 
just before he retreats into the arbour, which, at the 
moment when, to repeat Don Pedro’s expression, he 
had been finally “ put down” by the only woman for 
whom he had felt any decided inclination, has exhi- 
bited him to us less matrimonially disposed than 
ever :— 

Ido much wonder, that one man, seeing how much an- 
other man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviour to love, 
will, after he hath laughed at such shallow follies in others, 
become the argument of his own scorn, by falling in love: 
and such a man is Claudio. I have known when there was 
no music with him but the drum and fife; and now had he 
rather hear the tabor and the pipe: I have known when he 
would have walked ten mile afoot, to see a good armour; 
and now will he lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of 
anew doublet. He was wont to speak plain, and to the pur- 
pose, like an honest man, and a soldier; and now is ke turned 
orthographer; his words are a very fantastical banquet, 
just so many strange dishes. May I be so converted, and 
see with these eyes? I cannot tell; I think not: I will not 
be sworn, but love may transform me to an oyster; but I'll 
take my oath on it, till he have made an oyster of me, he 
shall never make me such a fool. One woman is fair; yet I 
am well: another is wise; yet I am well: another virtuous; 
yet I am well: but till all graces be in one woman, one 
woman shall not come in my grace. Rich she shall be, that’s 
certain; wise, or I'll none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen 
her; fair, or I'll never look on her; mild, or come not near 
me; noble, or not I for an angel; of good discourse, an ex- 
cellent musician, and her hair shall be—of what colour it 
please God. 

It is, in truth, no less amusing than it is interest- 
ing and instructive, to mark the sudden transition 
from this full profession of such easy indifference, 
made by our hero just before his concealment in the 
arbour, to that other rumination of his, on coming 
out of it, wherein we find the primary feeling to be, 
his eagerness to respond freely and generously to the 
alleged affection on the part of his fair tormentor,— 
while the endeavour to reconcile such public decla- 
ration with the saving of his own self-love from mor- 
tifying ridicule, finds only the second place in his 
thoughts: — 

This can be no trick: the conference was sadly borne. 
They have the truth of this from Hero. They seem to pity 
the lady ; it seems her affections have their full bent. Love 
me! why, it must be requited. I hear how I am censured : 
they say I will bear myself proudly if I perceive the love 
come from her: they say, too, that she will rather die than 
give any sign of affection. I did never think to marry. I 
must not seem proud. Happy are they that hear their de- 
tractions, and can put them to mending. They say the lady 
is fair ; ’tisa truth, I can bear them witness :—and virtuous ; 
tis so, I cannot reprove it :—and wise, but for loving me. By 
my troth, it is no addition to her wit—nor no great argument 
of her folly, for I will be horribly in love with her! I may 
chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on 
me, because I have railed so long against marriage. But doth 
not the appetite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth 
that he cannot endure in his age. Shall quips, and sentences, 
and these paper bullets of the brain, awe a man from the 
career of his humour? No: the world must be peopled. 
When I said I should die a bachelor, 1 did not think I should 
live till I were married.—Here comes Beatrice. By this day, 
she’s a fair lady. Ido spy some marks of love in her. 


No wonder that, in the little scene which follows, he 
should attribute the lady’s perseverance in her hostile 
tone to that resolution of hers, in spite of her love, 
which he has just heard Claudio alleging—that “she 





will die, if he woo her, rather than she wil] *bate one 
breath of her accustomed crossness.” This persuasion 
of our hero’s here produces one of the most exquisi 
morsels of genuine comedy that occur throughout this 
“ pleasant-spirited” play :— 

_Beat. Against my will, I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner. 

Ben. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains, 

Beat. I took’no more pains for those thanks than you tak; 
pains tothank me. If it had been painful I would not hen 
come. 

Ben. You take pleasure in the message ? 

Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take upon a knife’s 
point, and choke a daw withal. You have no stomach, sig. 
nior? fare you well. pa 

Ben. Ha! Against my will, I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner—there’s a double meaning in that. I took no more 
pains for those thanks than you take pains to thank me—that's 
as much as to say, Any pains that I take for you is as easy ag 
thanks !—If I do not take pity of her, Lam a villain !~If ldo 
not love her, 1 am a Jew !—I will go get her picture, 


So far Benedick is the only deluded party, Let 
us now turn to consider the parallel revolution worked 
in the feelings of the heroine by the like stratagem 
practised upon her by the lady Hero and her female 
attendants. Here, as we should expect, we find the 
motives appealed to in the breast of Beatrice to be 


just the same, and holding the same relation to one 


another, as those which we have seen acted upon in 

the mind of Benedick. Her fair entrappers flatter 

her admiration of the signior’s high qualities: 
Ursula. Doth not the gentleman 


Deserve as full, as fortunate a bed 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon? 
Hero. O God of love! I know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man. 
* * * * © 


* 
Tle is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 
Urs. I pray you be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy ; signior Benedick, 
For shape, for bearing, argument, and valour, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 
Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it ere he had it. 

The brevity with which Hero and her gentlewoman 
speak of Benedick’s alleged passion, and the ready 
credence which it nevertheless obtains in the mind 
of Beatrice, as contrasted with the more hesitating 
admittance which Benedick yields to the story of 
Beatrice’s “ enraged affection” for himself, results with 
perfect nature and propriety from the very different 
character of the source from which the pretended in- 
formation comes. Benedick might well, in the first 
instance, have suspected that the talk which he heard 
going on upon this matter between the Prince and 
Claudio—so accustomed to pass their jests upon him, 
especially on that very point—might be, as he says, 
“a gull,” in which it was just possible they might 
have induced the old gentleman to take part, for the 
sake of humouring their momentary diversion. But 
when we consider the quiet, modest, simple character 
of Hero, and the relation of sisterly intimacy and 
affection so long established between her and Beatrice, 
we see it to be utterly impossible that the idea should 
once enter the apprehension of the latter, that her 
cousin might be engaged in a plot of this nature, 
however innocent, upon herself. Mrs. Jameson, in- 
deed, tells us :—“ The immediate success of the trick 
is a most natural consequence of the self-assurance 
and magnanimity of her character: she is so accus- 
tomed to assert dominion over the spirits of others, 
that she cannot suspect the possibility of a plot laid 
against herself.” We must, however, observe that 
any such notion on our heroine’s part, of an impossi- 
bility that she should be plotted against in any 
quarter, would have argued habitual simplicity in 
her, much rather than habitual penetration ; while 
the fact that no such suspicion once occurs to her 
respecting her gentle cousin, certainly infers in her 
neither weakness of discernment nor strength of pre- 
sumption. The following brief colloquy, then, may 
well suffice to carry conviction to her mind. Wasit 
for her to imagine her simple-hearted cousin not only 
inventing the fact itself, but feigning the conference 
upon it amongst herself, her betrothed husband, and 
the Prince ?_ 

Urs. But are you sure 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely? 

Hero. So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 
Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam? 
Hero. They did entreat me to acquaint her of it: 

But I persuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle with affection, 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. 


Here, as in the case of Benedick, the first grand 
appeal is made to the affections of the individual 
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Fayed upon, by assuring her that the seemingly 
violent aversion of the man whom she likes on all other 
accounts, has masked a really passionate devotion. 
The second and decisive appeal in this case, too, as in 
the former, is made, not to the “ vanity” of the cha- 
racter, as we find even Coleridge contending (in the 
ge of his ‘ Literary Remains,’ quoted in our 
foregoing paper), but to its generosity—a distinction, 
be it observed, affecting the whole leading spirit of 
the piece. Hero and her confidante know full well 
how incapable Beatrice is of scoffing at the passion 
of the man whom she has ever admired, and cannot 
help loving now that she believes him to be seriously 
enamoured of herself: but they choose to ad- 
minister a stimulus to the explicit yielding of her 
affection, by alarming her lest her established cha- 
racter for “ mocking,” as her uncle says, “‘all her 
wooers out of suit,” should operate to deter her lover 
from a declaration which she now unqualifiedly 
desires. While, therefore, on the one hand, she 
hears herself flattered, by being given to understand 
from the lips of Ursula,— 
She cannot be so much without true judgment 
(Having so swift and excellent a wit 
As she is priz’d to have) as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as signior Benedick,— 
it is, on the other hand, we maintain, the generous 
yet more than the self-regarding part of her passion, 
that feels itself alarmed by the following animated 
descant upon her habit of raillery as exercised upon 
her previous wooers, and anticipation of the silence 
it may impose, and the despair it may inflict, upon 
her present suitor :— ; 
Hero. But nature never fram’d a woman’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice, 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak: she cannot love, ™ ~ 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 
Urs. Sure, I think so; 
And, therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport of it.’ 
Here. Why you speak truth: I never yet saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But she would spell him backward. If fair-faced, 
She'd swear the gentleman should be her sister : 
If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antic, 
Made a foul blot: if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut: 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none: 
So turns she every man the wrong side out ; 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 


simplicity of a child, into the snare laid for her affec- 
tions.” It is neither simplicity nor vanity that makes 
both the hero and the heroine so readily admit the 
suggestion so artfully addressed to them by their re- 
spective friends. It is, that the heart of each whispers 
them how very possible it is, after all, that the other 
may be inclined to love, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary,—and that it is not possible for them to 
suspect the nearest and most attached of their common 
friends, of combining to trifle with them in such a 
matter. Moreover, the impulse on either part, which 
so rapidly brings about a mutual declaration, is not 
of a selfish, but a generous nature. Neither does it, 
when considered with reference to the previously 
habitual language of both parties respecting marriage, 
imply any real inconsistency of character. Neither 
man nor woman ever railed against marriage, that 
had once experienced true love—but persons of the 
bold and ready wit attributed to Benedick and Bea- 
trice, and for that reason the more incapable of any 
merely commonplace attachment, might not only 
very naturally sport their humour on the subject of 
matrimony, but would of necessity do so, until their 
own turn came to find an object capable of engaging 
their affections. No attentive student of human 
nature, however, needs be told, that the character, 
whether male or female, that has been accustomed 
to jestabout marriage in this particular spirit, is exactly 
that which takes any affair of genuine love most 
seriously to heart, and is thereby most effectually 
cured of that peculiar species of levity which it has 
previously displayed. Just so do we find it, in the 
present instance, with Shakespeare’s hero and heroine. 
The primary solicitude of each is, to relieve the 
uneasiness of the other, by acquainting them that 
their love is requited ; for generosity predominates 
in both characters, butin that of the heroine especially; 
whereas, had vanity been ascendant, the first desire, 
on either side, would have been to enjoy and to parade 
so signal a triumph. But Benedick, we have seen, 
concerns himself little about the jests that are likely 
to be retorted upon him by his friends after his candid 
avowal of his love; and as for Beatrice herself, the 
like consideration seems not once to have occurred 
to her. 

Here, in short, may be seen the first stage in the 
developement of that essential gravity of the two 
leading characters in this drama, lying under the 
superficial levity that masks them at the outset, 
which we have insisted on as forming the principal 





Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not dable 
Hero. No; not to be so odd, and from all fashions, 

As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable. 

But who dare tell her so? If I should speak, 

She'd mock me into air; O, she would laugh me 

Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 

Therefore let Benedick, like cover’d fire, 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly ; 

It were a better death than die with mocks, 

Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urs. Yet tell her of it; hear what she will say. 
Hero. No; rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counsel him to fight against his passion : 

And, truly, I'll devise some honest slanders, 

To stain my cousin with ; one doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

These mortifying anticipations regarding herself, 
which are thus set before her, are rendered yet more 
bitter by the contrasting allusion to her cousin’s ap- 
proaching nuptials, which artfully closes the dialogue 
in question :— 
Urs. When are you married, madam ? 
Hero. Why, every day—to-morrow. Come, go in; 

rl show thee someattires; and have thy counsel, 

Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

So that Hero's gentlewoman, confident in the com- 
pleteness with which they have played their parts, 
exclaims to her mistress— 

She's lim’d, I warrant you; we have caught her, madam. 
This is sufficiently proved by the short soliloquy of 
Beatrice that immediately follows, the more expressive 
for its very brevity :— 

What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true ? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so much ? 

Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 

And Benedick, love on; I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall invite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band : 

For others say, thou dost deserve; and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. 

For the reason above stated, we must object very 
de:idedly to Mrs. Jar.eson’s interpretation of this 
Passage, that Beatrice falls, “with all the headlong 





b of the piece. Our next and concluding 
paper will be occupied with showing how the real 
seriousness of purpose as well as heartiness of feeling, 
which belongs both to signior Benedick and the lady 
Beatrice, is brought out completely in relation to the 
slander and the vindication of her friend and cousin, 
the lady Hero. We find this latter portion of our 
task to be the more indispensable, seeing that the 
conduct of our heroine in urging her lover to challenge 
the man whose allegations had dishonoured, in the 
most ignominious way, her kinswoman and bosom- 
friend—that very conduct which was requisite to dis- 
close all the tenderness, energy, and magnaminity, 
with which the dramatist has really endowed her— 
has undergone, even from intelligent critics of her 
own sex, the most injurious misconstruction. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE do not, as our readers know, meddle much 
with politics, The “ins” and “ outs” of placemen, 
or the rise and fall of kings, are things having, in 
general, but faint echoes within the region to which 
our labours are limited. There is something, how- 
ever, so curious in the following intelligence, if it be 
true, that we may make an exception on its account ; 
the rather that the resignation may affect—as the 
reign itself has affected—many of those questions 
with which we do habitually deal. There have been 
rumours, for some little time past, that the Pacha of 
Egypt threatened to resign the sovereignty, of which 
it is not very long since he kept a most tenacious 
grasp, at a considerable cost of blood and treasure ; 
but we suppose nobody believed them, and can 
answer for ourselves that we did not. The French 
Government has, however, published a telegraphic 
despatch, conveying the following startling intelli- 
gence :—“ His Highness, the Viceroy, has abruptly 
quitted Alexandria, declaring that he renounces for 
ever Egypt and public affairs, and that he will retire to 





Mecca”! Meantime we learn, from Marseilles, that 
Hussein-Bey, a son of his Highness, and Ahmet- 
Bey, a grandson—one of the children of Ibrahim— 
have arrived in France. Time works in cycles, and 
one generation lends to a future what it borrowed 
from a past. Nations have their moral seed and 
fallow times—periodical exhaustion seems the lot of 
the most fruitful. Europe, in her hour of wealth, is 
gradually engaged in paying back to the East that 
debt of knowledge and civilization which she incurred 
to it ages ago; and the efforts of the Prince now said 
to be abdicating have been especially directed—so 
far as his wars would let him—to hasten the liquida- 
tion. During his reign he has made it a leading 
object to transplant into Egypt the modern results of 
those antique sciences and arts which dwelt and 
wrought there before Europe had a history; and 
now, at its close, these young princes, with thirty-six 
companions of the first Egyptian families, are sent 
to Europe for education. 

The papers announce the death, at Arley Castle, 
in Ireland, on the 23rd ult., of the Earl of Mount- 
norris, an elegant and accomplished scholar,—who 
acquired distinction, some five-and-twenty years ago, 
as Lord Valentia, by the publication of his ‘ Travels 
in the East,’ and their connexion with certain literary 
questions which, about that period, a good deal oc- 
cupied the public mind.—In this obituary paragraph, 
we may record, also, the death of Samuel Drum- 
mond, Esq., Associate of the Royal Academy, and, 
for very many years, a copious contributor to its 
exhibition walls. Mr. Drummond was in the 79th 
year of his age; but had three pictures in the Exhi- 
bition which has only just closed. 

The people of Manchester have been doing honour 
to their great philosopher, Dr. Dalton, by a public 
funeral. No less than 100 private carriages, among 
whose occupants were included the officers of the 
corporation, and the members of the various Scien- 
tific Societies in the town, joined in the procession ; 
and the shops and warehouses in its line of road to 
the place of interment were closed, in token of 
respect to the Doctor’s memory. Manchester will, 
no doubt, do herself honour by the erection of a suit- 
able monument to this great man, whose long life, 
and widely-known labours, were spent within her 
walls, 


Under the Act just passed by Parliament, for 
legalizing the proceedings of Art-Unions till the 
31st of July, in next year, the annual meeting 
of subscribers was held, on Tuesday last, in the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, the Duke of Cam- 


bridge taking the chair. Among other arrangements 
for the coming year, it was stated that the Com- 
mittee had determined to offer, on conditions to be 
advertised, a sum of 500/. for an original picture, 
illustrative of English History. They propose that 
cartoons, the size of the picture, shall be sent in by 
the Ist of January next, from which the selection 
shall be made; and that the artist shall undertake 
to send in the finished painting within 12 months 
after the decision. This, at last, is one step in the 
tight direction. The proceedings in Parliament have 
at length, we hope, satisfied the Committee that the 
success of the Association is not hereafter to be 
counted in guineas, but in good works—works for 
the benefit of the Arts, not spoil to be divided among 
all who are pleased to call themselves artists. 

It is understood that a treaty is, at present, in 
course of negotiation, on the part of England, with 
the Prussian government, for the suppression of lite- 
rary piracy, and protection of copyright, in the two 
countries ; and that if the object be satisfactorily 
attained, it will be proposed also by our government 
to all the States included in the Zollverein. 

The merits of the best specimens of arabesque 
painting in the recent Exhibition of Decorative Art, 
in King Street, St. James’s, have been recognized by 
the Royal Commissioners, who have noticed, with 
commendation in their report, the performances of 
Mr. Collmann, Mr. Goodison, and Messrs. F. and J. 
Crace. The specimens of Mr. Johnstone, who did 
not comply with the terms of the announcement, are 
also characterized as evincing considerable taste and 
ability. The significant intimation appended to the 
report, to the effect that the Commissioners having 
had reason to suppose that other hands, and even 
foreigners, have been employed in the execution of 
the specimens sent in, applies particularly to this 
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branch of decoration, Mr. Goodison and Mr. John- 


stone being, as we are assured, the only artists here 
mentioned who executed the works to which their 
names are attached ; Mr. Collmann having employed 
German, and Messrs. Crace French artists. 

The sale, by Messrs. Sotheby, of the princely col- 
lection of coins of the late Mr. Thomas, of Oxford 
Street, to which we referred when we announced that 
gentleman’s death (No. 812), has just concluded, and 
the sum realized is little short of 17,000/. 

The Philharmonic directors for the season of 1845 
are announced to be Sir H. Bishop, Messrs. Anderson, 
Cooke, Griesbach, Griffin, Lucas, and Neate. Of 
course, neither promise nor rumour concerning future 
measures is yet put forth. We may remind the gen- 
tlemen, however, that their position, though a difficult 
one, is not disadvantageous; since the past season 
and its successes should be too clearly indicative of 
the course they must walk in, for the latter to be 
mistaken by anything short of the most consummate 
folly or egotism. Yet the concerts of this year merely 
afforded indications of the admirable results to be de- 
rived from unchanging conductorship—of the neces- 
sity of appointing to that office one not merely practi- 
cally skilled in managing an orchestra, but active and 
conversant with the compositions of the old as well 
as of the new schools, and prepared to afford a 
hearing to each in its turn—and of the expediency of 
sending away audiences pleased with a fair entertain- 
ment, instead of surfeited with too much music. The 
full working out of all these principles would lead 
to something inconceivably better than our English 
profession or public dream of. But, to insure this, 
personal predilections and animosities must be laid 
aside: and the same change pass over the world of 
Art which has, in great measure, passed over the 
world of criticism and literature—the healthy conse- 
quences of which are certain, though not unattended 
by present inconvenience and mortification. The 
public will be glad to hear that England is likely to 
get honour abroad from two more singers— Miss Birch 
and Miss Bassano, whoare working hardat Milan, with 
the view, it is said, of immediate appearance on the 
stage, and every prospect of success, to judge from 
the prophecies of those whom it most concerns. 

Workmen have begun to break ground, in the 
open space between King William and Gracechurch 
Streets, in the city, for the foundation of Mr. S. 
Nixon’sstatue of his late Majesty, William the Fourth. 
The statue is 18 feet high, and is chiselled out of 
two immense blocks of granite, the larger weighing 
30, and the smaller 15 tons. The monarch is repre- 
sented in an Admiral’s uniform, with the robe of 
state over. The monument will occupy the spot on 
which, formerly, stood a house of entertainment, “ the 
place whereof knows it no more,” in brick and mortar; 
and yet a large proportion of all the travellers of earth, 
throughout all time, shall there take their recreation 
—the Old Boar's Head Tavern, of Shakspeare. 

The inauguration of the Temple-monument to 
Lord Durham, on Painshaw Hill, in the county 
of Durham, is, at length, fixed to take place on 
Wednesday, the 28th instant—the Freemasons of 
that county and of Northumberland attending, and 
the Earl of Zetland laying the foundation stone. 

‘ If we may trust to newspaper paragraphs, the fine 
ruin of Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, is 
about to yield up its picturesque beauties to the 
Moloch of the day, and be enclosed with villas, 
government having refused to expend 1,200/. for the 
purchase of a few acres which immediately surround 
the walls, 

| We see, by the second Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the progress of the building of the new 
Houses of Parliament, that it is expected the House 
of Lords, with the lobbies, corridors, and the libra- 
ries, committee and other rooms belonging thereto, 
will be prepared for use by April next. 

| Aletter from St. Petersburgh mentions that, among 
the MSS. in the University of Dorpat, have been 
found twenty-three manuscript and unpublished 
works of thecelebrated mathematician, Euler. These 
manuscripts, in Latin, French and German, all 
dealing with the most profound questions of science, 
have been purchased by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences in the capital, and will be included ina 
“new edition of Euler’s works, which that body is 
preparing for publication, and which will extend to 
something between 25 and 28 large quarto volumes. 
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We presume the following may be attributed as 
one good result of the visit which the Emperor of 
Russia recently paid to this country. Permission 
has been granted to the Poles, in London, to return 
under amnesty, to their native country, with the 


rldays 
condition that they should pass through Holland, to | 74F a 


Poland; and it has further been communicated to 
them, through the Russian ambassador, that, as 
many of them are in a state of poverty, and wholly 
unable to meet the expenses of the journey,—a sum 
sufficient for the purpose is placed at their disposal 
by his Government. On Sunday last, thirteen of 
these exiles, two of whom have married in England, 
left London for Rotterdam. It is really worth 
mentioning, as a striking expression of that rapidity 
of movement, which is practically bringing the 
ends of the earth together, that the journey from 
London to Brussels is now performed in a single 
day !—the arrangements for this great object having 
been brought finally to bear on Sunday last. On that 
day the travellers left London for Dover, at half-past 
five in the morning, and were in Brussels at a quar- 
ter past nine in the evening,—performing the whole 
distance, two hundred and thirty-eight miles of sea 
and land, in fifteen hours and three-quarters—more 
than two of which were spent at Ostend ! 

A young French officer, M. Maizan, has received 
a commission to explore Southern Africa. He is to 
enter the country at Zanguebar, and join the Arab 
merchants, who leave the eastern coast, at certain 
periods, for the interior. 

Amid the “rumours of wars” by which the 
European House of Peace is just now so unnaturally 
disturbed, and, in view of the long and troubled life 
which, in peace as in war, the old man who writes the 
following letter has led, there is something so genial 
and touching in such a reminiscence as it expresses, 
that we travel some little out of our course to give 
it currency. From what a tower of eminence, dearly 
won and wearily maintained—over what a sea of 
storms and revolutions, that have altered the physical 
boundaries, and changed the moral land-marks, of 
the nations of the world—along what an avenue of 
countless graves, furnished by the sword, the axe,and 
the natural touch of wasting time—through what a 
wide, wild field of perplexing shadows—does the 
monarch, made wise by years, and wiser still by 
the chastening weight of the mighty crown upon 
his faded brow, travel back, to this memory of 
his vigorous manhood and exiled time! The letter 
goes to the heart like a homily; and the vanity 
of strife, and the nothingness of grandeur, and the 
pleasantness of voices like this rising up above them 
both, are its themes. At Hammerfest, the most 
northerly establishment, we believe, of civilized 
Europe, the Norwegian Vice-Consul, Burk, recently 
celebrated the eighty-second anniversary of his 
birth-day ; and, on that day, he received an auto- 
graph letter and a gold medal from the King of the 
French. One face of the medal has the monarch’s 
bust; and, on the other, is this inscription :—“ Given 
by King Louis Philippe to M. C. Burk, in memory 
of the hospitality received at Hammerfest, in August 
1795.” The letter is dated from Neuilly, and runs 
thus :—“ It has always been pleasant to me, to feel 
that the traveller Muller is still unforgotten, in a 
country where he journied in lowly guise and un- 
known ; and that journey is ever pleasantly remem- 
bered by me. Among my recollections, I put in the 
first rank the frank and cordial hospitality extended 
to me, a stranger, throughout the whole of Norway 
—in Norland and Finmark in particular; and now, 
when forty-nine years have past away since that 
pleasant time, and few are left of those by whom 
that hospitality was given, it is most agreeable to me 
to express to all who remain, through you, the gra- 
titude which still survives.” 





Closing of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
, 


The 

ASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 

in the Morning till Six in the ws gaaee and will be 
m: 


M 
from Ten 
CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 31st instant.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL.—This Exhibition WILL 
CLOSE on WEDNESDAY, the 28th inst. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 
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PINE ARTS 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE INTERIOR oF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Tue rumours which have been current for the last 
two or three years, that the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster are about to provide better and jn. 
creased accommodation for the crowds which attend 
the Abbey services, seem to be quickening into a 
course of immediate action. A pamphlet, now before 
us,* opportunely appears, to protest against a bung. 
ling plan which has long been threatened, and which 
we fear will be adopted, unless these ecclesiastical 
authorities are convinced by public opinion that the 
proposed course is an unwise one. 

This plan, if understood rightly, is to open the 
north transept into the church, and to locate the 
congregation there as well as in the chancel. Of 
course this step would necessitate the removal wholly, 
or partially, of the monuments in that part. For 
Westmacott’s monument of Fox, and Flaxman’s 
Lord Mansfield, at least, other sites must be found, 
Begin a system of changing the position of the mo- 
dern monuments, and where shall it end? Nowhere, 
possibly, until they are all out of the Abbey. We 
are friends to a well-digested scheme for relieving 
the Abbey of its incongruous masses of cold modern 
marble, but we foresee nothing but bungling contri- 
vances in the removal of any monuments, arising 
from accidental circumstances, and not conducted 
upon its own individual merits. The proposed plan, 
too, must appear to every one most awkward. The 
greater part of the congregation will be out of sight 
of the clergy and the choir, and become, as this letter 

s, mere irreverent listeners, whilst the worship- 
pers would be in the chancel. The proposal, when 
viewed on paper with a plan of the Abbey, seems 
the most ridiculous, unsymmetrical makeshift pos- 
sible. A few straight lines will make this clear. The 














south part of the cross is used for an entrance: the 
letter P shows the site of the pulpit. The Chapter 
would blush if it could hear the opinion of William 
of Wykeham or Reginald de Braye on this notable 
scheme. Putting the congregation thus into as many 
corners as possible, and opening the choir to the 
transepts, is, no doubt, as this letter says, contrary to 
all ecclesiastical precedent :— 

“In some churches the choir is confined to the 
space east of the transepts; in others it embraces 
the centre of the cross of the transepts; while in 
others (as at Westminster) it extends considerably 
west of them. Yet in all some distinct separation 
exists between the choir and the transepts, or side 
aisles, The material, indeed, and arrangement of 
the enclosing screens differ: in some (as at West- 
minster at present) they are of wood ; in others, of 





“A Letter to the Rev. the Dean and Chapter of West 
minster on the intended Alterations in the Interior of — 
minster Abbey.’ By a Clergyman of the Church of Englaw 
Rivingtons. 
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stone pierced ; and in some foreign churches modern 
screens of fron-work have been substituted for the 
more ancient ones. Yet in every case some screen 
or partition separating the choir from the transepts 
has been preserved ; and I believe it may be asserted 
that there is no precedent for throwing open the 
transepts. To do so, indeed, seems to violate the 

t ecclesiastical principle which kept the people 
in front of and within sight of the altar, where, as 
we know, most of the services of the early Church 
were performed.” 

It is a curious sign that if, in this case, a better 
course, more consonant with ecclesiastical proprieties, 
and having the authority of ancient models to re- 
commend it, is adopted, it will be so rather at the 

ion of others, than the spontaneous work of 
those who, having the charge, ought to know best. 

The letter writer proposes that, instead of opening 
the transepts, the screen at the end of the choir, 
above which the organ stands, should be removed 
towards the western doors of the nave, and the nave 
itself, instead of remaining useless as at present, 
thrown into the present chancel. It proposes, too, 
that the organ should be removed, whereby the whole 
length of the church would be seen uninterruptedly 
as in former times :— 

“The length of the nave, from the cross of the 
transepts to the west door, is 236 feet. If open seats 
were placed along this space, leaving a p ti) 
four feet up the centre, at a distance of 2 ft. 6 in. from 
each other, ample accommodation would be provided 
for 1,550 persons, besides those who might be ac- 
commodated within the choir: if, indeed, the public 
generally were still admitted to the choir and up to 
the altar-rails,_a practice one can hardly fail to 
regret, as tending to irreverence, and to break down 
the notion the Church has so carefully endeavoured 
to keep up, that the chancel should be set apart and 
kept free from a crowd except during the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. And in this instance the 
treading of the congregation on the beautiful mosaic 
pavement which decorates this portion of the choir 
is doing serious and irretrievable injury to that ex- 
quisite work of ancient art, even though it is kept 
carefully matted up, and so quite hidden from view ; 
whereas, if the people were not admitted within the 
railing, the pavement might be shewn, and this part 
of the church kept free from seats and benches. 
However, if to the number in the nave, all those who 
could be accommodated in the choir were added, 
there is no doubt that ample room could be provided 
for 1,700 persons—room, that is, to kneel and to sit 
—with full opportunity of seeing, and it is believed 
of hearing, the whole service.” 

The proposed plan of opening the transepts would 
only give accommodation for about 500 persons, and 
is liable to the serious objection of being subject to 
further change. 

The removal of the organ is in all respects to be 
advised. Such a step has been taken with great 
effect at Winchester, and at Canterbury; is under 
consideration at Durham, York, and elsewhere. At 
Westminster, of all places, this removal of the organ 
seems especially desirable, not merely for the sake of 
picturesqueness, but on account of the coronation 
ceremonies, which always necessitate its removal. 
The plan of using the nave, therefore, appears to us 
a good one as far as it goes; but we have a suggestion 
of our own to make, which we think might be turned 
to good account. Why is not use made of the abun- 
dant space at command, now wholly unemployed, 
in the triforium or galleries? Our readers are not 
perhaps aware that a very spacious gallery runs all 
round the church, and which looks into the church 
through the very beautiful series of arches midway 
between the upper windows and the lower arches 
Why should this ample space be used only at sights 
when a fee is taken for sitting there? This part was 
employed in old times before Protestant Chapters had 
possession of it, and it offers ready accommodation for 
great numbers—little more than a slight protection 
in front of the arches, and benches, is wanted to make 
it fitfor instant use. We have little doubt that the 
hearing in the triforium would be quite as good as it is 
at present near the altar, probably a great deal better, 
and certainly far superior to any obtainable in the 
north transept. Whatever changes take place, we 
look forward to the removal of the present hideous 
cast-iron pinnacles imitative of wood-work, and of the 


pews put up in 1775, which have nothing whatever 
to recommend them. As this rumour about the north 
transept is nowrevived, it is tobeapprehended that the 
new Dean has been madea convert to the plan. There 
is yet time to avert the awkward and bad arrangement. 
The public has a sort of vested right of interference, 
because its contributions for admittance to the Abbey 
are justified on the ground that they are appro- 
priated to the decoration and repair of the building. 


The Bachelor’s Own Book; being Twenty-four Pas- 
sages in the Life of Mr. Lambkin, (gent.). By 
George Cruikshank. 

George Cruikshank has given such numerous and 

sufficing proofs of his power to originate comicality 

of the best quality, that we cannot see him become 
an imitator without regret. Mr. Lambkin would 
hardly have seen the light, had not the M. Crépin, 
and M. Vieuxbois, of the clever Genevese pedagogue 
and novelist, M. Tépffer, existed. He is far less 
satisfactory as a hero than either of those redoubt- 
able gentlemen. It would be impossible for Cruik- 
shank to put forth twenty-four designs without a fair 
proportion of droll inventions; but since the fun of 
the principal figure is, from first to last, forced, such 
merriment as there is must be sought for in back- 
ground figures and accessory details. The letter- 
press, too, which in M. Tépffer’s novels bore its quaint 





¢| and dry part in the general effect, seems here flat 


and pointless. Nevertheless, there is cleverness 
enough in ‘ The Bachelor's Own Book’ to justify its 
being, in Parliamentary phrase, “ laid on the table.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magesty’s Tueatre. — Ricci's * Corrado 
d’Altamura,’ given at the eleventh hour of the season, 
this day week, will prove, we suspect, a greater cu- 
riosity to the critics, than attraction to the subscri- 
bers. The composer, we believe, is brother to the 
Sig. Luigi Ricci, whose sprightly compositions, the 
*Scaramuccia,’ and the ‘ Nuovo Figaro,’ were per- 
formed during the two seasons of opera buffa at the 
Lyceum, and the work under notice is one of the new 
Italian operas most universally circulated. In Paris, 
it succeeded only moderately: here, the amount of 
favour with which it will be greeted may be yet 
smaller. 

The story, in the first place, is as old as the hills. 
The Italian librettists have one stock combination of 
soprano, tenore, and basso (the contralto being of late 
treated by them as an episodical rather than as an 
essential personage), which is a lady, with a gallant 
lover, and a jealous husband or tyrant guardian, vide 
* Parisina,’ ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘Lucia.’ According 
to a second receipt, the “ feminine” is made, with a 
vengeance, “ more worthy” than the “ masculine”; 
the tenore, or lover, being the cruel one, or gay deceiver, 
and the basso the sympathizer. So it is in ‘ Norma,” 
and ‘ Saffo,’ and lastly, ‘Corrado.’ Further, when 
we have said that the heroine, Delizia (Grisi), and 
the false knight, Roggero (Mario), and the manly 
father, Corrado (Fornasari), are joined by Bonello 
(Miss Edwards), a more honest pretender to the lady's 
love, who sings two airs, as well as in all the concerted 
music: and that “the scene passes in Sicily, during 
the twelfth century,” enough is told to save need- 
less expenditure of money to the initiated opera- 
goer, without spoiling the pleasure of those who pre- 
fer to receive the full shock of stage surprise or 
misery. 

The music of ‘Corrado’ must not be dealt with in 
so summary a manner, since it is not like the music 
of any opera given here in our recollection. Signor 
Ricci belongs to “ Young Italy.” We have always 
understood that one canon of its creed was the abro- 
gation of forms and flourishes, in favour of grand 
and appropriate dramatic expression. Yet, so far 
from this being effected in ‘Corrado,’ we have never 
heard music more mannered in its constant recur- 
rence to faulty and exaggerated effects. Surely, dra- 
matic expression and orchestral noise are not synoni- 
mous: yet here the latter is perpetually thrust for- 
ward to do duty for the former. Trombones, and other 
coarseand demonstrative instruments crowd the score; 
and that climax to one noisy note where the singer 
must scream to be heard above the din, and which was 
a clever artifice when new, is now satiating. We un- 





derstand now what has prematurely ruined the voices 


of the Frezzolinis and Schoberlechners, and impaired 
the stronger organs of Ronconi and Moriani—not ex- 
clusively that want of perfect vocalization to which 
we have often adverted, but also a perpetual strain 
upon the powers of the executant, analogous to that 
which Meyerbeer and Halévy call for in France, and 
Marschner, Lindpaintner, Lachner, and Wagner in 
Germany. Yet the Italians complacently accuse 
the French Opera of destroying Duprez before his 
time; and denounce all German musical drama as 
not to be approached without frightful peril. So,— 

The faults of our neighbours with freedom we blame, 

Yet tax not ourselves, though we practise the same. 
While we point out this characteristic, we must add 
that though Sig. Ricci’s score is too often at once naked 
and noisy, there are parts in which the orchestra is 
managed with ingenuity. We may instance the con- 
certed piece, ‘O giovinetta, piangere,’ closing the 
second act. In melody, we found little that is either 
natural or peculiar. Grisi’s first cavatina is odd rather 
than original ; the cabaletta to it is amazingly difficult, 
and her brilliant conquest of it won the one encore of 
the evening. A second rondo for Delizia, * Raggio 
di contento,” has the frivolity of the Opéra Comique 
without its piquancy and prettiness. Roggero’s drink- 
ing song was cut out for a quadrille tune, and not 
ungracefully cut. The chorus, ‘ O vago fior d’Italia,’ 
has a certain elegance. The movement we like the 
best (to judge by the very imperfect hearing permitted 
us) is the ¢rio in the third act, *O pietoso Signor,’ which 
if executed with consent, might fall on the ear with 
an effect rich and soothing, after so much crude noise, 
One remark more :—Sig. Ricci seems to have largely 
adopted that manner of writing in couplets, which 
most foreign composers assume when they intend to 
propitiate the French. This is a mistake; the form 
having been forced on composers originally, we verily 
believe, by the taste of the French wits for mot and 
refrain, and losing all point and significance when 
applied to the faded platitudes of the Italian Opera 
poet. 

We question whether—seeing that English taste 
has neither gone through the stages, nor known the 
wants which have led Italian maestriand opera-goers 
to their present exaggerated appetites—* Corrado 
d’Altamara’ could have won a lasting success here, had 
it been ever so well performed. As executed on 
Saturday, it had barely a chance. The part given to 
Miss Edwards is one of no small importance: her 
airs are principal features,—her voice essential to the 
concerted music. Her display in it loaded every 
companion, in addition to his own duty, with the 
task of fighting up against failure and fault—besides 
drawing down upon herself that wrath and blame, 
which it is painful to witness—above all, when the 
object is young, and a woman. That she was 
indignantly hissed by the stalls and boxes, in spite of 
the attempts of pit and gallery to support her, is a 
fact we are obliged to record, as completing our 
justification for having declared the lady unfit for 
the position into which she was thrust. Great as 
was the ill-will stirred by our plain speaking, the real 
injury done to the artiste was by false friends and 
hollow praises, as the humiliation to which she was 
subjected on Saturday must now, we apprehend, 
have proved to her, though alas, too late! Yet it is 
still rumoured, that she is engaged for two coming 
seasons. ‘To this matter the subscribers should look 
while there is yet time; not merely out of regard to 
their own interests, but also in courtesy to one of 
the weaker sex—singularly undefended, it seems, 
by the protection of self-knowledge. Finally, Sig. 
Fornasari was, as usual, effectual in his soli outbreaks, 
and uncertain when in harness with other singers. 
We thought that sounds of “ wear and tear” were to 
be heard in Sig. Mario’s voice, which wants rest after 
so arduous an opera season, instead of the provincial 
exercise to which it is about to be exposed in the in- 
terim between the close of Her Majesty's Theatre 
and the opening of the Salle Ventadour at Paris, on 
the Ist of October.—Here we close our notices of the 
Opera season of 1844. 








MISCELLANEA 
Poland.—Nature would seem to be in conspiracy 
with man, for the chastisement of unhappy Poland. 





The accounts from that country are filled with the 
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most distressing narratives of the devastations occa- 
sioned by the rising of the Vistula, and her other 
rivers. At Schwetz, situate at the junction of the 
Schwarzwasser with the Vistula, it seemed as if the 
rivers had been turned through the streets for their 
destruction. One-third of the town lay in ruins 
among the waters; and of the houses still standing 
the roofs only were visible above them,—from whence 
the inmates were calling for that help which human 
power could not give. A furious storm had arisen 
to aid the work of destruction, which dashed the 
waters of this deluge in mighty waves against the 
remaining buildings,shaking them to theirfoundations. 
From Kulm, the accounts are of the same fearful 
character. At Kirlin, the Vistula had risen higher 
than at any time during the last hundred years. “ It 
is impossible to say,’’ one account expresses itself, 
“how many thousand villages may be inundated by 
the mighty river, in its long course from Cracow 
to Dantsic. Above and below Calon, a hundred 
towns and villages are as in a sea.” The last ac- 
counts from Warsaw, to the 3rd of this month, 
just received, mention that the waters are sub- 
siding. 

Ice.—We remember to have announced, some 
years since, the arrival at Calcutta of a cargo of ice 
from America, subsequently of the increasing im- 
portance of this strange trade. Ice has since been 
imported to Liverpool, and we have the following 
interesting particulars from the Liverpool Standard :— 
“ As we are henceforth to have this cooling luxury 
regularly supplied to us, and its great superiority, 
both in clearness and thickness, over the home article 
(owing to the precarious nature of our winters and 
other causes) is acknowledged by all who have tried 
it, a short notice of its uses, the manner of keeping 
it, and of cutting and securing it in America, may 
prove interesting. Ice has become a great article of 
export in America. Sixty thousand tons are annually 
sent from Boston to southern parts, the East and 
West Indies, &c. ; and as saw-dust is solely used in 
packing, a large trade is also carried on in that ar- 
ticle. The ice-houses, near the lakes and ponds, 
are immense wooden buildings, capable of holding 
10,000 to 20,000 tons each; some of them, indeed, 
cover half an acre of ground. They are built with 
double walls,—that is, with an inner wall all round, 
two feet from the outer one; and the space between 
is filled with saw-dust,—a non-conductor—making a 
solid wall, impervious to heat and air, and of 10 feet 
in thickness. The machines employed for cutting 
the ice are very beautiful, and the work is done by 
men and horses, in the following manner:—The ice 
that is intended to be cut is kept clear of snow, as 
soon as it is sufficiently thick to bear the weight of 
,the men and horses to be employed, which it will do 
at six inches; and the snow is kept scraped from it 
until it is thick enough to cut. A piece of ice is 
cleared of two acresin extent, which, ata foot thick, 
will give about 2,000 tons. By keeping the snow off 
it freezes thicker, as the frost is freely allowed to pene- 
trate. When the time of cutting arrives, the men 
commence upon one of these pieces, by getting a 
straight line through the centre each way. A small 
hand-plough is pushed along the line, until the groove 
is about a quarter of an inch in width, and three 
inches deep, when they commence with the ‘ marker’ 
—an implement drawn by two horses,—which makes 
two new grooves parallel with the first, 21 inches, 
the guage remaining in the first groove. It is then 
shifted to the outside groove, and makes two more. 
The same operation goes on, in parallel rectangular 
lines, until the ice is all marked out, into squares of 
21 inches. In the meanwhile, the plough is follow- 
ingin these grooves, drawn by a single horse, a man 
leading it; and he cuts up the ice to a depth of six 
inches. The outer blocks are then sawn out, and 
iron bars are used in splitting them. These barsare 
like a spade, of a wedge form. In dropping them 
into the grooves the ice splits off, and a very slight 
blow is sufficient to separate them; and they split 
easy or hard, according to the weather in a very cold 
day. Ice is very brittle in keen frost ; in compara- 
tively softer weather, it is more ductile and resistible. 
Platforms, or low tables, are placed near the opening 

‘made in the ice, with an iron slide reaching from 
them into the water; and a man stands on each side 
with an ice-hook, very much like a boat-hook, but 


the ice is hooked with a jerk that throws it on the 
platform on .:.¢ sides, which are of the same height. 
On a cold day everything becomes covered with ice, 
and the blocks are each sent spinning along, although 
they weigh two ewt., asif they weighed only a pound. 
The slides are large lattice-work platforms to allow 
the ice to drain, and three tons can thus be easily run 
in one of them by one horse. _It is then carried to 
the ice-houses, discharged upon a platform in front 
of the doors, and hoisted into the building by a horse. 
Forty men and twelve horses will cut and stow away 
400 tonsa day. If the weather be favourable, 100 
men are sometimes employed at once} and in three 
weeks the ice-crop, about 200,000 tons, is secured. 
Some winters it is very difficult to secure it, as arain 
or thaw may come that will destroy the labour of 
weeks, and render the ice unfit for market; and then 
it may snow and rain upon that, before those em- 
ployed have time to clear it off: and if the latter 
freezes, the result is snow-ice, which is of no value, 
and has to be planed off. The operation of planing 
proceeds in nearly the same manner as that of cutting. 
A plane guaged to run in the grooves made by 
the ‘ marker,’ and which will shave the ice to a depth 
of three inches at one cut, is drawn by a horse, until 
the whole piece is regularly planed over. The chips 
are then scraped off. If the ice is not then clear, 
the work is continued until the pure ice is reached, 
and a few nights of hard frost will make it as thick 
below—inch for inch—for what has been taken off 
above. The ice is transported on railways. Each 
ice-house has a branch railway from the main line; 
and is conveyed in properly constructed box-waggons 
to Boston—a distance of (as the locality may be) 10 
to 18 miles. The tools, machinery, &c., employed, 
and the building the houses, and constructing and 
keeping up the railroads, &c., are very expensive ; 
yet the facilities are such, through good management, 
that ice can be furnished at a very trifling cost per 
pound; and a failure of the ice crop in America 
would be a great calamity.” 

Lach.—Several German journals give an account 
of an extraordinary phenomenon which took place a 
short time since in the lake near the convent of Lach. 
While the weather was perfectly serene, the waters 
of the lake rose in a few minutes, and overflowed the 
banks on all sides. They after a short space again 
subsided, and retired to a point far lower than their 
original level, exposing several extensive abysses 
which had been hitherto unknown. A loud subter- 
raneous noise was at the same time heard ; the trees 
on the banks were torn up by the roots, and large 
crevices formed in the banks. A sulphureous vapour 
arose, and a great number of fish were observed to 
float dead on the surface of the water. Many birds 
were also suffocated by the odour. 

The “ New Rig.”—Mr. H. Dempster, of Kinghorn, 
the inventor of the “new rig,” left Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, by himself, in his-famed model yacht, the 
Problem, late in the evening of the 31st of July, to 
steer for Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and although he 
had neither compass, chart, light, nor even a pump 
on board, still, in the dark, he passed inside of the 
Fern and Coquet Islands, and arrived here early next 
morning. Such a voyage in so small a vessel, must 
speak in favour of his experiment. The advantages 
of Mr. Dempster’s invention, which he has published, 
are as follow:—The Problem is capable of being 
made to turn round, as if on a pivot, without even a 
sail being altered—attention to shifting of the helm 
when she takes a sternway, being all that is neces- 
sary to perform the evolution. The vessel can, with 
ease, be propelled stern foremost, and tacked or wore 
in that direction. The fore and aft triangle-sails go 
round, without touching a mast. It is in these sails 
where the principal advantage rests in the rig. Under 
them a vessel properly managed, will never miss stays 
in the heaviest sea, or in the highest wind. They 
are well constructed for lying-to, backing, filling, or 
box hauling: and it is his opinion that these two sails 
may be applied to the largest size fishing boats, par- 
ticularly those that, from their size, are incapable of 
being rowed, but are obliged to set and haul their 
lines under sail. The hull of the vessel is angular, 
being 120 degrees at the central point below.—New- 
castle Advertiser. 








To ConRESPONDENTS.—S. M.—B, B.—A. W. (we believe)— 
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FEATS ON THE FIORD: a Tale of Norwa 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. A new Edition. y 
ndon: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, Aug 17 


ME: COLBuRN'’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA; or, THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS AND HIS EMPIRE IN 1844. By ‘One who 4, 
Seen, and Describes.’ 2 vols. small 8vo. 24s. bound. ” 





Il. 
A THIRD EDITION OF ‘CONINGSBY, By B 
DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 3 vols. : 
Ill. 
THE VICTORY ; or, THE WARD ROOM MEss, py 
M. H. BARKER, Esq., “ The Old Sailor.” 3 vols. 


Iv. 
PARSONS AND WIDOWS. By the Author of ‘Peter 
Priggins,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ve 
A WINTER IN ITALY. By Mrs. ASHTON YATEs, 
2 vols. small 8vo. 2is. bound. 


Also, just ready, 
ARTHUR ARUNDEL; a Tale of the English Reyoly- 
tion. By HORACE SMITH, Esq. Author of ‘Brambletye 
ouse,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborougb-street. 


CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL CLASSEs, 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, post 8vo. price 29. 6d. each 


MURRAY'S HOME and COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. Designed to furnish the highest literature 


of the day, consisting of Original Works and Reprints of Popular 





Publications, at the lowest possible price. 
This day is published. No. XI. 
THE AMBER WITCH; 
The most interesting TRIAL for WITCHCRAFT ever known, 

“ We have read nothing in Fiction or in History, which has 
so completely riveted and absorbed our interest as this little 
volume ; ifit be a fiction, it is worthy—we can give no higher 
praise—of De Foe."’"— Quarterly Review. 

On June Ist was published, No, IX. 
HAY'S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 

“The sketches of Moorish life and manners given in these 
pages, are singularly graphic and interesting. The author intro- 
duces us to the wild people; he rides along their wild roads, 
encamps with them, and sitting at their evening meal, listens to 
the strange tales of mighty robbers or daring exploits with wild 
beasts.’’"—Cheltenham Chronicle. , 


The following Works have already been published. 
Nos. | and 2. 


os. 
BORROW'’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
* As a book of adventures—the most ouleger@inasy one which 
has appeared for a long time past. We are frequently reminded 
of Gil Blas.”"— Quarterly Review. 


Nos. 3 to 6. 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNAL in INDIA. 
“The most perfectly charming book we ever read.” — Eraminer, 


No. 7. 
TRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS in the EAST. 
“ One of the most interesting and popular works of the present 
century.” —Aberdeen Journal. 


No. 8. 
DRINKWATER’ SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 
“A book so replete with interest and information as to be 
pond a legend of the United Services of its day.”"—United Service 
agazine. 


No. 10. 
LETTERS from the BALTIC. 
“ A series of charming descriptions; the style full of ease and 
freshness.""—E.caminer. 


No. 12. 
Select Biographies, No. 1. a Po 
OLIVER CROMWELL and JOHN BUNYAN. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. (On August 3ist.) 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


| IFE ASSURANCE and ENDOWMENT.— 

The following are specimens of the Premiums charged by 
the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL and GENERAL LIFE A 
SURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, for the Assurance of a 
payment of 100/. to the Assured on the attainment of the age of 
60, or for the payment of that sum to his representatives, in case 
of his death before that age. 


Age .-c-es0- | 2 | 2 | #% | sos | | @ 
Ann. Prem. |1 17 10/2 5 8/2 16 6/3 11 3/4 14 0/6 131 


Persons assured to the amount of 500/. participate in the pro- 
fits of the Company.—Subscribed Capital 200,000, 

For Forms of Proposal and other Particulars, apply at the 
Offices, 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill, City. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Trustees. 

Sir Jas. Duke,Ald. M.P.Chairman. | Ben). Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company, Thus— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. > 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
yond erst year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 

ssured, 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company, which may be obtained at the ce, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
d Lites ASSURANCE, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, 
18, C - o ndon. . 
The." more then eoual success which has attended this Com- 
Prom. the combination of ad ges formerly obtainable 
partly from proprietary and partly from mutual societies; by 
which combination the Assured may obtain the advantage 0 
. nuses, voduction of future p and freedom 
‘ ty. 
"From the indisputability of the policies, leave to travel beyond 
Europe, the option of qeyment of one-half the premiums for 
first seven years, and immediate settlement of claims. 
Prospectuses 
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HE STANDAR D LIFE ASSURANCE 
a Bae Aotph 5, George-streets London, 62, King Willam- 


sett. tis Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENS- 
overn Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and 
Depuiy-Governor—The I CARDINE. ” 


Directors in ey h. Es 
‘apperton, Esq. ames May, Esq. 
Alex. Ct Patton, Esq. George Mois, Beg. 
‘bas. Pearson, Esq. J. M. Melville, Esq. 
¢ s Innes, Esq. Humphrey Graham, Esq. 
i deterson, Bsa. John Sligo, Esq. 
‘mith, Esq. Alex. James Russell, Esq. 
Paterson, Esq. William Wood, Esq. 
son, . 
somes aan {rectors é 
Right Hoo, Lord E. Bruce, M.-P. 
sir James Eyre, M.D. 
Rntthew Forster, Esq. M.P. 
James Gadesden, Esq. 
Manager—William Thomas Thomson, Esq. 
This Company is constituted by Act of Parliament 2 Gul. IV. 
sl, and in accordance with that act its whole affairs are 
caP ducted. It was established in 1825, and the success which 
has attended its business places it among the first institutions in 
the kingdom for the assurance of lives. The assurances effected 
during the year 1843 alone exceed one-third of a million sterling. 
Third Division of Profits.—Parties assuring before 15th No- 
vember next will participate in the division of 1845, when t 
fits for the five years then completed fall to be divided, and 
Se will secare one year’s additional claim for profits at each 
vision. 
fature divi i itions to Policies declared in 1835 and 1810, 
Date of With Bonus 
Policy. Addition. 


1825 33 0 
1826 0 
0 0 





n London. 
William Haigh. Esq. 
E. T. Whitaker, Esq. 
George F. Young, Esq. 


Guaranteed 
Sum in Policy. 





£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 1827 
1,000 1828 
additions will be made in 1845, and every five years 
R.A Later policies have also large additions. 


4 ee eet. 
#2, King William-street. DETER EWART, Resident Sec, 
to effect assurances should observe the 


intendin, 
Porat of their irth-day, as each year adds to the annual 


approach of their 
payment required. 


> 
RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
rectors. 
John Atkinson, Esq., Well-street,| Thomas Hamber, Esq., Barns- 
Hackney. bi rk, 
Joshua Burgess, Esq., Park-st., 
Grosvenor-square, 
Geo. Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Pelham-crescent, Brompton. 
Capt. C. Twisleton Graves, Army} Mayor of Reading. 
and Navy Club. George Alfred Walker, Esq., St. 
Nutter Gray, Esq. Hackney. Jame: lace. 
uditors —Joseph Peill, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman & Co. Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
Physician—Richard Hopkins Allnatt, Esq. M.D. F.S.A., Parliament- 
treet. 





ury-park. 
John Lodge, Esq., Portman-st. 
Portman-square. 
Robert Remmett, Esq., Temple. 
John Richards, jun., Esq. F.S.A., 


street. 

Surgeon—Robert Grueber Shute, Esq., Mecklenburg-square. 
Standing Counsel—Harris Prendergast, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn; Joseph 
rown, Esq., Temple. 

Solicitor—Edward Smith, Esq., 5, Chancery-lane. 
Surreyor—J ohn Barnett, Esq., Chancery-lane. 
Consulting Actuary—W illiam Ratray, Esq., King William-street, City. 

THE GREATEST PRESENT BENEFIT, AND THE GREATEST 
FUTURE ADVANTAGEs to those who attain the average dura- 
tion of Life are secured to the Assured in this Office, a combina- 
tion of advantages presented by no other in London. 

This Society is strictly a Matual Assurance Society. 

The principle adopted in the distribution of the profits is pecu- 
liar to this office, and is at once safe, equitable, and favourable to 
good lives. The surplus is reserved for those Members who 
survive the period at which their premi wit lated 
interest at 5 per cent. shall amount to the sums assured, and 
may be received in cash, or applied in the reduction of the 
future premiums or to the increase of the sum assured. 

An ample Guarantee is secured by a temporary subscribed 
Capital to be paid off as soon as it may be deemed expedient. 

e Premiums are deduced from the Government experience, 
and are accurately adjusted to the several ages. At early and 
middle life they are about one-fourth lower than at most other offices. 

All the objects of Life Assurance may be effectually accom- 
plished at this Office, and generally the Directors are prepared 
to receive Proposals of any description involving the contin- 
gency of human life. 

More fully to extend the advantages of this Society, it is de- 
gy ay Ee seca Boa ape Pepesnent the kingdom. 

very facility and information afforded on application at the 
Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. os 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 


Resident Secretary. 
M ARINERS’ 








PAR Bf AND GENERAL 
_LIFE ASS ANCE COMPANY. Empowered by Act 
of Parliament. for INSURANCESon the LIVES of MARI Bas. 
whether of the Royal or Mercantile Navy, Members of the 
ast Guard, Fishermen, Pilots, or Boatmen; of Military Men 

and Civilians proceeding to any part of the Globe, and Indivi- 
duals of every Class in ‘iety, resident on shore. 

‘ , oh Trustees. 
Admiral Sir Philip Henderson | Vice-Admiral Sir William Hall 

rham, G.C.B. Gage, G.C.H. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 

kee 


tors 
The Right Hon. Capt. Lord feconnt Ingestre, R.N. C. 
Capt. Thomas Dickinson, RN. | Sir George Rich” sineaes 
See eral, 
ee, b mund Turner tts, . 
George Mann, fsa John Wills, Esq. ae 
Auditors—Donald McRae, Es 
= é nkers—Bank of d. 
Physician—Sir James Eglintor.| Surgeon—Chas. Iderton Croft, 
Teen. M. M.R.LA. q. 22, Laurence Poantney- 
Sitter Sen Mepeeed Win, 9 Adclathe-slace, Lenton-betd 
! , Esq. 2, e-place, London- , 
and Dartford, Kent. als 


The Policies granted by this Company cover Voyages of eve 
“scription and service in every part of the Globe. The Pre- 
ame for Life Policies with Germniesion to go any and every 
where without forfeiture, are lower than have ever hitherto 
n taken for such general risks. 
The Pret annuities to st very moderate premiums. 
P 8 for 
ner ndjsied Pate of Mortality. pia are based upon a 
1 ‘ent. of t t i i isi 
Destitute and Disabled Mariners. a ow and 
OHN DAWSON, Resident . 
Arthurstreet East, London-bridge. ee 
from jadividuals of reprectebilitg inflates, cod sctiettne ne 
respectability, influence, and activity, resi- 
tt in the principal Sea-ports and Market Towns of the 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1809. Capital 1,000,000/., fully, sub- 
scribed. Accumulated Premium Fund, 404,000/. Annual Re- 
venue, 87.0001. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. President. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, irman of the London Board, 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.K.1.C.) Vice-Chairman, 
John Webster,M.D. F.R.S. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

NOTICE.—The Third Septennial investigation of the Com- 
any’s affairs will take place on the 3ist December next. 
Parties joining the profit scheme in the interim, will participate 


| in the Bonus to be then declared. 


| 


ospectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 

of the President, Vice-Presidents, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible partners, may be obtained of Messrs. B. & 
. Boyd, 4, New Bank Buildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank, ° 
Empowered by 5 Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
Tho ‘arncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
‘. William Leaf, . Deputy-Chai: 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Rates, 
Thomas Camp! 
James Clift, 





rman. 


. Ald. M.P. 


'sq. homas 
in, Esq. eremiah 
. ewis Pocock, +5 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of t 


e Argus Life Assurance Company. 
w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Sapte! of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly i ing, and an lating Assurance Fund 
i i t and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 











ompany. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Yompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and fi tly delusive prosp: of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. | 
For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 

£017 8 £0 19 1 £1 11 10 

169 
119 10 
317 0 





Age. 
20 


20 
40 21410 
50 1 4 011 
60 3 6 010. 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. i" 

{n Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be fonnd to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C ission to Sol A 


s and Agents. 
) Ar" and SCOTTISH 





LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 147, Strand, 
(near Somerset House,) London ; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
(Established in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Planta. | William Dugmore, Esq. 
The Hon. Lord Wood, one of the | H. J. Robertson, Esq., Sheriff of 
Judges of the Court of Session Renfrewshire. 
in Scotland, Anthony Murray, Esq., of Crieff, 
Mr. Sergeant Mereweather. W.S. 
George Chilton, Esq., @.C. 
Directors in London, 
W. Burge, Esq., Q.C. Temple. J. M‘Mahon, Esq., 11, Paper- 
W. Bell, Esq., 30, Bucklersbury. buildings. 
F. W. Caldwell, Esq., 29, Golden-|C. K. Murray, Esq., Notting- 


square. hill-square. P 

we. Chilton, Esq., 7, Chancery-| G. W. Sanders, Esq., Lincoln’s 
lane. 

J. W. Fisher, Esq., 21, Argyle- 


Inn. 
W. H. Shippard, Esq., Kensing- 
street, Regent-street. on. 
F.J. Fuller, Esq., Chariton Cham-| W. Waterman, Esq., 23, Essex- 
rs. street, Strand. 
M. D. Hill, Esq., Q.C., 44, Chan- - 
y-lane 


cery-lane. 
J. Howell, Esq., Beaumont Villa, 
Shepherd’s Bush. 


Messrs. Hope & Oliphant, W.S., 119, Princes-street, Secretaries to 
the Edinburgh Board. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand ; the Union Bank of 
Scotland, Parliament -square. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Murray, Rymer, & Murray, 7, Whitehall-place. 

J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, 
Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
This Association embraces— A 

Every description of risk contingent upon Life ; 

eo ferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endow- 
ments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value ; 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
wree versa; 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of all classes ; 

A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Poliey-halder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 


Way, Esq., 131, Piccadilly. 
. 8. Whitmore, Esq., 12, King’s 
Bench-walk. 








of the Profits. 

Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and all necessary Tables 
and Forms may be had, and every information obtained on ap- 
plication, personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, or 
to any of the Agents of the Association in the principal towns 


of either country. 
DES ROYAL HERALDIC INK, for 
Crests, 


Stamping all kinds of Linen with Coronets 
Ciphers, Names and Devices, more legibly and with the same 
facility that Letters are stam at the Post Office, warranted 
not to corrode the Linen, run, or wash out. 2s. 6d. per case. 
Silver Stamps engraved to order. : 
“ Without the slightest blot or slur, the impressions are uni- 
formly neat, sharp, and elegant.""—Naral § Military Gazette 
“Infinitely superior to the process generally in use. We 
therefore cannot too strongly recommend it.""— Court Journal. 
Manvuractoury, Dorkinc.—Depéts for R. B. Ede’s Per- 
fumery, Barry & Son, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, and 
Be eigen aie Wiel” RNS Atrios 
BAR, 20, and 21, 0} ou! every town 
the Kingdom. 





LL the PROVINCIAL, and a great variety of 
other PAPERS, &c. are regularly filed by the Agent» 
Mr. DEACON, No. 3, Walbrook (opposite St. Stephen's Church- 
oor), and which ma: perused in the Coffee-room on the 
ground-floor.—Cup of Coffee, 3d.; Mutton Chop, 5d.; Rump 
Steak.8d. Bourbon and Pale Ale, Stout, &c. Good Beds, 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
AX scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can oay be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character have precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 90¢ to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque objects, plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in ma- 
hogany case, price Eicut Pounps. Manufactured and sold by 
A. ABRAHAM, OPTICIAN, &c., 20, LORD-STREET, LIVER- 
POOL; and Abraham & Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMATIC OBJECT GLASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, ll. 13s.: 
Triplet, high power, cone and box, 2/. 7s. 
he customary discount allowed tothe Trade. 
Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 10d. 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 
yDWARD PRICE & CO. beg respectfully to 
request that all parties wishing to purchase their COM- 
POSITE CANDLES, will ask in the shops simply for * PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLES.” Since these have attracted public 
attention, many Imitators have made candles. and called them 
by the name * Composite,” used by Edward Price & Co.; but 
the process by which the real Composite Candles are made 
being a patent one, and E. P. & Co granting no licences. none 
of these imitation candles are at all the same as the real ones. 
The chief properties of these latter are their burning, without 
snufling, more brilliantly than the best wax, and their affording 
so large an amount of light, that they are cheaper, taking this 
into account, than the commonest tallow candles, one of them 
giving the light of two ordinary moulds. They may he had of 
most of the respectable Dealers throughout the kingdom, and 
are supplied to the trade wholesale by EDWARD PRICE & CO. 
Belmont, Vauxhall; and by PALMER & CO. Sutton-street, 
Clerkenwell. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
: TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
Sreshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity. the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing. at 
rice 

















once cleaniiness and the appearance and reality of health. 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamrs have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton GARDEN, 
Which is affixed to each Box. 


> , . 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. \t imparts a 
youthful roseate hne to the Complerion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d, and 
. 6d. per bottle, duty included. x - 
CAUTION. —Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR" printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
“ ROWLAND'S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 


peer Ail others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS #1! 
TN,HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 


by Dr. GRANDISON. Patronised by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful cures, and bestowed the boon of nervous vigour upon 
thousands. Many who have proved it will testify that by per- 
severance, the trembling hand may become steady, the weak 
heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the precursor of 
insanity) may be arrested. It has secured refreshing sleep 
(without containing one particle of any opiate) to those who 
have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered the 
most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the stomach, purifies 
the blood, and restores the spirits, ensuring vigour both of body 
and mind. Sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at Is. l4d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to the Patient, with 
testimonials attached. Ask for Dr. Grandison’s Charity Pills.— 
“A wonderful vet safe medicine.” —Professor Mollen. 


Removed from Birmingham to 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
London 








Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by 
ard 


post, 3. . 
’ | YHE SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. By R, and 
L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange. 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, 1, Milford-lane, Strand; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon, 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho: Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Argyll-street), Phillips, 264, Oxford~ 
street, London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and im- 
perceptibly removed by its use, and the whole system restored 
to a healthy state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls, 
nd 33s. Rey's Purifying Specific Pills have lone been u 

as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of eve’ 

description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, an 
other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs. and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be relied 
upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 

lls., by all Medicine Venders. : 
essrs. Perry & Co. per be consulted Galt ot their resi- 
rners-street, Oxford-street, from 11 till 2, and from 
Sunday, from 10 till 12. 
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NEW POEMS BY MISS BARRETT. 
E'M ryote in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, 
OE By E. B. Barnert, 
of * A, A, and other Poems.” 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
This re: t ye shed 
HE LOG-CA N; or, THE WORLD 
BEFORE YOU. By = ae of ‘Three Reogtenet 
pg Living,” ‘Sketches of Old Painters,’ &c. 12mo. sewed, 1s. €d. 
cloth 


Author 





London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street._ 
Just published. in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 


SBORNE’S GUIDE to the MADEIRAS, 
WEST INDIES, &c. A new and enlarged Edition, con- 
taining the latest spatetes of the West India Colonies, obtained 
and not previously published; Reduced 
Fares of Passengers ; “Charts of New Routes; particulars of 
Freight for Goods and Packages; and engraved copies of the 
Government Seals of eac of the British Colonies. With 
Charts and other illustrations. By JOHN OSBORNE, Passenger 
Degaciment Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-court; and 
sold at the Company’ 's Office, 55, Moorgate-street. _ 














"FOWLER ON PEWS ws 
ll 8vo. price 2s 6 a 
HURCH PEWS, their ORIGIN and LEGAL 
penoents. with some Observations on the Propriety 
th 
of Abolishing them OHN COKE FOWLER, Es9. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-La 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W stories place: and 
Bemrose, Derby. 


NICHOLS'’S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
On the Ist of anes ues published, in a large volume, closely 


price 12s. in cloth, 
ORNING” “EXERCISES at CRIPPLE- 
SATE, ST. GILES IN THE FIELDS, and in SOUTH- 
WARK. The Fi fth Edition, carefully collated and corrected 
by JAMES NICHOLS. Volume Three (to be completed in six 
volumes), containing a continuation of Morning Exercises ; 

Questions and Cases of Conscience. 

ndon: printed for omas Tegz, Cheapside, and may he 
procured by all other Booksellers; of whom may be had, Vols. 

J and 2, a few copies of which ret remain on hand. 


Ps on ILLU STRAT ED BOOKS. 
September 2nd will he published, 
ROF ESSOR ANSTED’'S GEOLOGY, 
Part VIIIL., price 5s , completing the work in 2 vols. eve. 
price 2/. 2s, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
Part bd ia > price 2s. 6d., completing the work in 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 11.1 

PROFESSOR OWEN’S HISTORY of BRI- 
TISH FOSSIL MAMMALIA, Part V., price 2s. 6d. 8vo. ; or 5s. 
royal 8vo. ‘ 

INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. Edited 
by theC AMBRIDGE CAMDENSOC TET YS Part IIL., price 2s.6d. 


MRSIEWITSON’S: “SOLOPRED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the EGGS of ITISH “De, tae Descrip- 
tions of the Eggs and Nests. Part XV., price 2. 








The CHURCH RESTORERS ; a Tale. By 
F. A. PALEY, i. A., Hon. Sec. Cambridge Camden Society. 
n Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
PAYNE’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
Recently POETR price 2s., the Third een of 
ELEC T ETRY for CHILDREN 
rief Fon Notes. Ry JOSEPH PAYNE. 
= wae pleasing and suitable selection. ** Westminster Review.— 
“ Charming collection.” Spee'ator.—"* Rich selection.”" Congrega 
tional.—“* Judicions selection.’  Metropoli'an. —** Nice little book. " 
Tait.—“ An excellent selection.” Christian Witness. 
Also. nearly ready, by the same Editor, 





with 


THE ATHENEZUM 


CAuve. 17 





INC EDW New Edition, revised, 12mo. 
KIN WARD THE SIXTH'S. ‘LATIN 
GRAMMAR ier Use of Schools. 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 
fth = revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Maries GREEK GRAMMAR, enlarged 
from the last Edition ofthe original. By J. KENRIC K, 
ho Murray, A meme siree 
Just published, 12mo. 4s. boun 
NGLISH NOTES for LATIN “ELEGIACS, 
e rigned § for early proficients in the ART of LAT IN 
vEnsipiea tio IN. By the Rev. W. OXENHAM, Second 
Master of Harrow 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ae GRAMMAR FOR SC —s 
w ready. Seventh Edition, t GRE 12mo 
ATTHLA'S SHORTER GREEK ‘GRAM. 


MAR, for the Use of Schools. 
John Murray, A!bemarle-street. 














os AKE’S TRANSLATION OF BUTTMAN, 
wv TM A Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 7s. 6d. a 
UT TMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS; with all ng Tenscs that are extant, their Forma- 
ion, Meaning, and Usa: 
Also, Second | Edition, revised, 8vo. 14s. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus ; or, the Meaning and Ety- 
mology of various Words and Passages j in Greek Wi riters. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ready, Second Edition, adapted for § Schools, 8v0. 9s. 
Ee AGAMEMNON of SaCHY: LUS. A New 
Fdition of the Text, with Notes. By Rev. T. W. PEILE, 
D.D.. Head Master of Repton School, and late ‘Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the Same, Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 
The Choephore of Aischylus. With Notes. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BOYD'S ANTHON'S GREEK READER. 
Ina very large volume, duodecimo, price 7s. Gd. roan, 

GREEK READER, selected principally 

from the Work of Professor FREDERIC JACOBS. With 
Fnglish Notes, Critical and Fxplanatory, a Metrical Index to 
Homer and Anacreon, and a Copious Lexicon by CHARLES 
AN’ THON, L.L.D. A New Edition, revised and corrected, b 
tev. JAMES BOY ps L.L.D., one of the Masters of the High 
apes, Edinburgh. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, where may 

be had all ‘the other Works of Professor Anthon. 


This day, 12mo. price ts. 6d. Goth extra, with 105 Engravings on 


ICOL’S INTRODUCTORY BOOK of the 
SCIENCES ; pieeted for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. In Two P: 
cer t1.—P HY SICAL SCIENCES. 
Part I!.—NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


‘i following POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 
are Edited by Dr. CARSON, Rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh :— Mi dv ? 

. C.Cornelii Taciti Opera; ad Fidem Optimoram 
Exemplariam Recensita, 1 volume 8vo. b yn 9s. Ilustrated 
“ excellent Maps of Ancient Britain and Germany. 

. Mair’s Introduction, a New Edition, with 
Co 4. Observations by Dr. Carson; to which are added Voca- 
bularies of all the Words occurring in the Exercises, and also 
— Proper Names. }2mo. price 3s. bound. 

. Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, 
 . ‘Syntax of the Latin Language; adapted to the method of 

"sI new edition, revised and corrected 
throughout, with Notes, by Dr. Carson, and a Vocabulary. 
18mo. price 2s. bound 
Bell & Bradfate. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Whit- 
taker & Co., and ee & Malcolm, — 


Of whom may be 
“iy W. Muirhead. 

















3rd edition. Price 3s. bound. 





Studies in English Poetry. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 


Key to Mair’s et he 
By W. Duncan, 


Key to Grammatical Exercises. 
E.C.P. 12mo. price 2s. bound. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
ATIN MADE EASY ; comprising in the 
simplest form every thing requisite for 
tary acquaintance 7: ae tin Aut thors gaining an clemen 
Rey. J. R. BEARD. D.D. 
This manual owes its existence to necessity. Having, in 
tried to find an Introduction to the Latin langnage, at 6 vain, 
sufficiently easy and systematic, the author was led to pre; — 
one which should combine the qualities that ler ngthened a 
perience had taught him to consider desirat > 
mpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’- Sal. -court, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 12mo. hound, 
LEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 2s. Examples j in 


Algebra. 2nd edition. 2s.; with Key, 3s. 


Elements of Arithmetic. Is. Gd. Sai’ in 
Arithmetic. 1s. 6¢.; with Key 
By the Rev. W. Fos’ r at x M.. Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 
“itis a most deserving instructor.” *— Literary Gazette, 
“In this treatise the study of Arithmetic is moch simplified, 
The axampees are varied and well selected.”’— Atheneum, 
ondon : Simp kin, M Marshall &C k Co. 


DAM’S LATIN and ENGLISH GRAM. 


MAR. New edition, carefally revised by W 
4 PER, /- M.. one of the Masters of the Hi tah sen 
odinoure 


25.6 6d. 
Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. London: D by : 
ond Simphin, Marshall & Con nD ancee & Makcela; 


FOR FRENCH CLASSES. 


COTT’S FRENCH RECUEIL. New edition, 
WwW carefully r d d cor fod te EC 
Teacher of the — nade oe = ie houn Fe ORNILLON, 


un 
Edinburgh: ad & Bradfute ; and Oliver “é Boyd. London: 
Duncan & Malcolm. 


ITI LIVIL PATAVINI, Historiaram ab urbe 
condita Libri quinqnue Dideoen, Ad fidem optimorum ex. 
emplarium recensuit GULIELMUS M. G U NN, et notutis An. 
gees atte eque instruxit. Editio auctior et emendatior, 4s. 6d, 
oun 


“A very useful and valuable edition.""—Sprctator. 


“Its merits have only to be known to make it supersede pre 
vious editions.”"— Atlas 


burgi : apud Bell et Bradfute, et Oliver et Boyd. 
Simpkin, Marshall et Socios. pevel Bape. Cente 


YMOCK’S OVID, with Eng 
cop'ous Index of Proper Names, New edit. 2s. 6d. 
Edinbureh: Bell & Bradfute, and Oliver & Boyd. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & De 
Of whom may be had, 
L. Dymock’s Cwesar,with Notesand Index. 4s, bd, 
. Dymock’s Virgil, with Notes and Index. 3s, 6d. 
mF, 
3. Dymock’s Latin Rudiments. 12mo. 2s. bound, 


SYSTEM of PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATICS; containing Elements of Algebra and Geometry, 
Mensuration, Ganging, Gunnery, Navigation, Plane and Spheri- 
= Trigonometry, &c. &c., and a Collection of accurate Stereo. 
pe Tables, for the use of Schools and Students. By JOHN 
DAVIDS ON, 4. =H. 4th edition, improv ed aud enl: arged, in | 
large vol. ®vo. 15 
peciobureh: Bait & Bradfute. London: Loneman & Co. ; 
mophin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Duncan & Malcolm. 
Of whom may be had the thawing Works by 
Mr. DAVIDSON : 


1. Key to the System of Practical Mathematics. 
7s. boards. 


2. Arithmetic Modernized ; or, a complcte System 
of Arithmetic, adapted to Modern, Practice: to which is an- 
nexed a Course of Mental Arithmetic. 7th edition. 3s. 6d. 


3. Key to Arithmetic Modernized. 4s. bound. 
4. The Young Arithmetician’s Guide ; being an 


easy Jniseductors Course of Practical Arithmetic. sth edition, 
ls. 

5. Key to the Young Arithmetician’s Guide. 
2s, bound. 


6. The Young Mental Calculator’s Guide. 6d, 
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On the 1st of September will be published, No. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
By MRS. LOUDON. 


With Three Coloured Plates in each Number. Demy 4to. 


This Work will only include those British Plants which are at once common and ornamental, as it is intended pring: 
pally for the use of Ladies taking country walks, who may wish to know the names of Flowers they meet with in 

fields and hedge-rows, and some particulars respecting them. 
English names of the plants will be made the most prominent ; 
especially to young persons, the most striking botanical characteristies of each plant will be explained in such a manner 


as to be perfectly comprehensible to every reader. 


The form of the work will be that of the ‘ Ladies’ Flower Garden,’ and it is intended to comprise the whole in one 


thick volume of about twenty Numbers. 


London: Wittr1aAM Situ, 113, Fleet-street. 


I, price 2s. 6d., of 


As the work is to be of quite a popular character, the 
but, in order to render it as generally useful as possible, 





Complete in 2 vols., price 4l. 4s. cloth, \ 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN 
PERENNIALS, 


Containing coloured Portraits, with Directions for the Cultivation, of nearly Five Hundred Perennial Herbaceous 
Plants, or such as die down in the Winter, to appear again in the Spring—including a large number of showy Flowers, not 


generally known, but which will grow freely in any Garden. 


By MRS. LOUDON. 


London: published by Witt1am SmitnH, 113, Fleet-street ; 
Of whom may be had, by the sam@Author, 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. Cloth, price 2/. 2s. 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. Cloth, price 27, 12s, 6d. 


OF ORNAMENTAL 





Just published. price 2s. éd.c 
K LAUER. KLATTO WSKT $" GERMAN 
EXERCISES for BEGINNERS. A New Method, by 
which the Student may in a short time acquire the art of trans- 
lating from English into German with facility and correctness. 

* This little volume will be found invaluable to the student 
of German literature. ‘The system on which it is built is new 
and striking, while. unlike many popular novelties, it eally 
attains the end to which it is addressed. The pupil, even thous’ 

of tender age, will be enabled by it, in a very short time, to 
master all the difficulties attendant. upon the construction of 
German sentences—admitted on all hands to be the veritable 
pons asinorum of language. We feel no hesitation in warmly 
recommending this work, the result of long experience, to the 
notice of all who wish to find a short and easy road to the ac- 
quirement of the most complex, and certainly one most compre- 

ensive living language."'—Court Journal, Aug. 

: P. Rolandi, Foreign Bookseller, 20, ‘herners-street ; 

Of whom may be had. 

I. Klauer’s Miniature German Grammar, in Ten 
Synoptical Tables, cloth, 5s.; or. printed separately on draw- 
ing-paper. each table only ten inches by eight, price 1s, :— 
1, German Seeeediation and posautnaiion—s. Germano Desive- 

ve Words by Prefixes and Affixes—3. Gender of German oa 
Glensions Plural of German Sabstantives—5. German, Dee 
le 





nsions—6. Conjugation and Use of the German Auxiliary 
tbs of Moods a Tens: a7 German Conjugations. with @ 
complete list of the Irregular 
‘Adverb bs, and Bw Construction of Sentences— 
10. German Caligraphy. 

IT. Klauer- Kilattowski’ i’s Italian Practice; being 
a Course of Exercises, ressive and entertaining, for learning 


Write and toS earths talian Language correct! 2 volumes 
et in one, cloth, melee ~s —KEY to the Italian Practice, 6 





v y in the 
Printed b Jauns Horus, of No. 4, New ‘Ormond-street, 
oy of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’: = Ome 
hancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and ath, 
con by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street 


in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in W ellington-street afore 





; and sold by all 


and N 
Scuttamp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, ‘Edinburgh ; for A peSL ASD, 
y, August 17, 1844. 





I.C g, Dublin.—Saturd 











